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ABSTRACT 

Conclusions and recommendations regarding the 
development of an Area Master Plan to provide maximum coordination 
between vocational, technical, adult, and continuing education 
agencies within Alameda and Contra Costa Counties, California, are 
presented. The Area Five Planning Committee, which developed the 
Master Plan, based its evaluation and study on the Education Code for 
vocational areas, as stated by the California Legislature. Data from 
numerous sources was collected and reviewed, educational surveys were 
developed and conducted, and students, educational personnel, and 
members of the general public were interviewed. The socio-economic 
setting of the two county area is described. Discussion of the 
conclusions and recommendations makes up the bulk of the document, 
and is arranged in five groups with tables supplementing the 
presentation: (a) Curriculum — Programs, including program planning 
and coordination; (b) Related Services, including guidance and 
counseling, follow-up, cooperative and work experience, and remedial 
programs; (c) Quality Standards; (d) Articulation, including advanced 
placement and dual attendance; (e) Public Image; and (f) Business 
Services, including finance, accounting system, and justification 
procedures. A consolidation of the recommendations is provided. 
Planning Committee members. State of California Education Code, 
Article 10.4, Committee Work Plan, and a bibliography are appended. 
(LH) 
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AREA V VOCATIONAL F=LANNING COMMITTEE 

ALAMEDA-CONTRA COSTA COUNTIES 

75 SANTA BARBARA ROAD, PLEASANT HILL. CALIFORNU 94523 (415) 228-3000 Ext. 371 



April 30, 1S72 



California State Board of Education 

Board of Governors of the California Community Colleges 
Other Appropriate Policy Making Bodies 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 



The Area V Vocational Planning Committee is pleased to submit this 
report in accordance with Chapter 6, Division 6, Article 10.4, Section 6268 
of the California Education Code. 

The Committee considers the master planning effort to be a continuing 
activity represented by a series of these reports. 

It is the intent of the Committee, in writing this report, that many pub- 
lics become aware of the need for improvement in vocational education and 
of the problems related to the implementation of sufch improvements. 

In turn, the Committee welcomes comments as to the validity of its 
conclusions or the usefulness of its recoimnendations. 

Coixmients regarding vocational education planning or the report may 
be directed to: 

Mr. Larry Harrington, Coordinator 
Vocational Education Area Planning 
Vocational Education Section 
1025 P Street, Room 218 
Sacramento, California 95814 
Telephone: (916) 332-2330 

For the convenience of the reader, a consolidation of the recommen- 
dations is provided ixmnediately following this letter. 



Sincerely, 





nilliam Z\ Bajtafes, Chairman 
Area Planning Committee 




William F. Banaghan, Director 
Vocational Education Planning 
Area V 



Area V Vocational Planning Committee 
REC OMMEND ATIONS 
FOR IMPROVEMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



(a) Education Code 6268.4 ^Assess whether a proper assortment, as meas- 
ured by skill demands determined from local and area employment sur- 
veys, of programs in the educational curriculum is offered in the area, 
while avoiding unnecessary duplication of programs. * ' ( C u r r iculum- P f o gr ) 

THE VOCATIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE AREA V RECOMMENDS THAT: 

(re: Enrollment under Program Planning) 

1. ... each school district establish the policy that every student leave 
school with a salable skill including, in addition to specific proficiencies, an 
awareness of the attitudes and personal qualities required for employment, 
and that the number of students in vocational programs approximate the num- 
ber who will become employed at the skilled or para-professional level. 

(re: Minority Enrollment under Program Planning) 

2. ... each school do a self-study to ascertain the kinds of supplemental 
student assistance programs most effective for minority and other students 
in that school. 

Also see recommendations regarding Remedial Programs (h). 

(re: Appropriateness of Enrollment under Program Planning) 

3. . . .each school clearly define whether each class of instruction now 
described as preparing a person for entry into an occupation or cluster of 
occupations is, in fact, designed for that purpose. 

4. ... a program with a vocational title that enrolls students in a program 
for exploratory purposes be described as being an exploratory program. 

5. . . . to limit the possibility of an oversupply of graduates, coordinators 
of vocational programs review their most recent placement figures for all 
programs, but more specifically for the following occupations: draftsman, 
auto mechanics, clerk typists, licensed vocational nurses & nurses aides, and 
entry level welders. 

(re: Initiation of Program under Program Plamiing) 

6. . . .the County Office serve as a coordinating agency (with proper 
funding) to acquire job market surveys (through H. R. D. ), student interest 
surveys (with the school districts), estimates of current enrollments (from 
Regional Office), etc., to serve as a base for initiating a program. 



7. . . .the Vocational Education Advisory Committee, see (a) 20, and 
the district vocational education staff, review these planning information 
materials (acquired and processed by county office staff) for purposes of 
recorhmending or rejecting the proposed program. 

(re: Program Title Ambiquity under Program Planning) 

8. ... a system be devised by the State Department of Education which 
makes it possible for teachers, administrators, students, and representa* 
cives from business, industry and government to communicate about a pro- 
gram, or a part of a program, with full confidence that the participants are 
communicating about the same units of learning. 

9. . . .the County Office of Education serve as a liaison to the local 
school districts in the implementation of the system. 

(re: Availability of Vocational Education Programs 
under Program Planning) 

10. ... an expansion occur in the kinds of programs available to each 
student, particularly in the direction of service occupations, distribution 
and marketing, skilled agricultural occupations, the construction-manu- _ 
facturing occupations, and selected health occupations. 

11. . . .each district consider additional alternatives, such as R. O. C. *s, 
R.O. P. 's, transferable classrooms or trailers, residence schools, provi- 
sions for boarding students, etc., to provide greater variety of opportunities. 

(re: Regional Occupational Centers and Programs 
under Program Planning) 

12. . . .the County Superintendent (in each county) meet with the other 
superintendents within the county to consider a county-wide feasibility study 
for multi-district utilization of vocational education to meet the need for all 
school districts to provide a broader offering of vocational programs. 

(re: Adult Education under Program Planning) 

13. . . .each district consider a policy to make it possible for any person 
in the district to continue their education through adult programs in basic 
education, secondary or community college courses and programs. 

14. ... all college vocational facilities be available for evening classes. 

15. ... a policy be stated jointly "by the secondary districts and the com- 
munity college districts as to the area of responsibility for offering specific 
kinds of adult education programs. 
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(re: Manpower Forecasting under Program-Planning 
Coordination) 

16. ... a manpower forecasting system be encouraged which, because of 
cost and reliability factors, shows a possibility of being continued under the 
Department of Human Resources Development sponsorship. 

17. . . .Area V be utilized for field test purposes of manpower forecast- 
ing systems, 

(re: Census of Voc. Ed. Training Agencies, Programs, and 
Enrollments under Program-Planning Coordination) 

18. . ..a survey of Bay Area vocational education and training programs 
be initiated on an annual basis for the purposes of evaluating the needs for 
vocational education training programs, and for purposes of providing in- 
formation on training opportunities to students. 

19. . . .the survey of Bay Area vocational education and training pro- 
grams be jointly funded through the State Departments of Education, Human 
Resources Development, and Vocational Rehabilitation - the study to be 
directed by a receptive Bay Area county office or the Regional Office of 
Education. 

(re: Vocational Education Advisory Committees under 
Program-Planning Coordination) 

20. . . , every school and college district consider the practicality of 
having one advisory committee to provide the advisory committee service 
(Education Code 6257) for both the community college district and the school 
districts within the same geographical area. 

(re: Planning Committees and Agencies under Program- 
Planning Coordination) 

21. ... Vocational Education Planning Area V, Alameda M. A. P. C. , and 
Contra Costa M. A.P.C. make a joint effort to identify planning agencies con- 
cerned with vocational education and/or manpower training in the Alameda- 
Contra Costa area. 



(b) Education Code 6268.4 ^^Review quality standards of vocational instruc- 
tion in the area. 

THE VOCATIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE AREA V RECOMMENDS THAT: 

1. . . .there be an expansion of in-aervice^training programs oriented to 
the use of instructional objectives as a curriculum development tool, as mo- 
tivational and instructional procedure, as an orientation tool, as a means of 
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articulation between schools, colleges, and employers, and as a means of 
self- evaluation for instructors, 

2, , , , the in-service training effort be coordinated and funded at the State 
level to encourage the development of a wide range of Learning Activity Pack- 
ages and to limit duplication of effort, 

3, , , ,the State Department of Education establish a system for acquisi- 
tion, maintenance, and dissemination of Learning Activity Packages, typical 
course, program, and unit guidelines, instructional objectives, facility de- 
scriptions, equipment lists, textbooks, training aids, etc, 

4, ,,,K,R,E, expand its system for acquisition, maintenance, and dis- 
semination of descriptive and analytical material on the skills, knowledge, 
and other characteristics required in each of the major occupations for which 
training is specifically available in the high schools and community colleges 
so as to provide a basis for program development. 



(c) Education Code 6268,4 "Assure that information derived from follow-up 
studies is shared among educational institutions offering vocational edu- 
cation, " 

THE VOCATIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE AREA V RECOMMENDS THAT; 

1, . , , the follow-up study required on vocational education programs for 
Federal accounting purposes, VE-45, be changed so that: 

a. Data reported would reflect conditions one year following 
school leaving, 

b. Schools would be directed to use a standardized procedure 
for the collection of VE data, to be specified by the ^tate 
Department of Education, 

c. A further breakdown of data reflecting students in work 
experience would be reported, 

2, , , ,a study be made, by representatives of the school districts involved, 
of the feasibility of having the follow-up function for all of the schools in a 
particular region completed by one central agency, (State level educational 
evaluation funds should be made available on an annual basis for this purpose, ) 

3, , , , follow-up studies be conducted with very specific objectives identi- 
fied (specifying information desired, purpose of study, method of dissemina- 
tion of results, responsibility for interpretation, etc, ), 

4, , , , the instrument used for regional follow-up studies be sufficiently 
flexible to incorporate specific questions at the request of districts or schools. 
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5. • . •for purposes of informing legislators and the general public, 
follow-up studies reflect as close to 100% coverage as possible^ 

6. ... follow-up studies include all school leavers, dropouts, as well 
as graduates. 

7. ... information needed for the ev:*luation of specific school programs 
be collected by the use of more limited, more specific studies directed at 
the leavers of that specific program. 

8* . . .a system for dissemination of the follow-up study results be de- 
signed. This should include a general distribution of abstracts of studies, 
including an identification of the student population characteristics together 
with a summary of findings and recommendations. County school departments 
should be considered as one possible agency to carry out this function* 



(d) Education Code 6268.4 "Encourage and assist local school districts to 
to offer effective pre-vocational programs . " 

THE VOCATIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE J^EA V RECOMMENDS THAT: 

!• • . .school district guidance, general education, and vocational educa- 
tion personnel meet with County coordinators to examine models for the im- 
plementation of pre-vocational programs. 



(e) Education Code 6268.4 "Insure that guidance and counseling information 
relative to vocational education and occupational experience is made 
available to all junior lugh school, high school, and community college 
students in the area, and insure that a substantial part of such guidance 
and counseling is provided by business and industry personnel. " 

THE VOCATIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE AREA V RECOMMENDS THAT: 

(re: The Guidance System under Guidance & Counseling) 

1. . . .the offices of the County Superintendents of Schools in Alameda 

and in Contra Costa Counties acquire and make available models and curri- ^ 
culum which make it possible to integrate guidance into the curriculum. 

2. ... each superintendent and principal in Area V study current models 
for guidance. (See CAREER GUIDANCE, A California Model for Career 
Development, K-Adult, provided by the State Department of Education, ) 

3. ... each school district do a self-evaluation of the guidance program 
and consider the use of an outside consultant in this procedure. 
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4, . . .each school district strengthen the guidance program according to 
the recognized needs. 

5. ... schools^ make maximum, bat appropriate, utilization of group 
counseling and guidance, computer registration, peer counseling, and para- 
professional clerical help, as part of the guidance organization. 

(>. . ..assessment programs be improved to make it possible to ascertain 
the achievement of any student at any time. 

7. . . .the state legislature appropriate funds for a feasibility study to 
ascertain the cost and practicability of adapting a computer-based guidance 
system to Area V. 

(re: Preparation of Counselors under Guidance & Counseling) 

8. . ..the State legislators alter the certification requirements to re- 
quire that every person certified to do vocational counseling have had a 
minimum of one year paid experience in some occupation outside the field 
of education, preferably below the professional level, and that supervised 
vocational counseling experience inH.R.D. , the V. A. , business, industry, 
or other agency, be considered of equal value to teaching or counseling 
experience in private or public secondary schools or colleges. 

9. • . .the practicability of developing an apprenticeship-type program 

in vocational counseling, which permits people with a background in business, 
industry or government to be articulated into education, be explored jointly 
by the Department of Human Resources Development and the Vocational Edu- 
cation section of the State Department of Education. 



(f) Education Code 6268. 4 "Assist in arranging, wherever appropriate, for 
high school juniors and seniors to take courses in community college 
vocational programs. " ( Articulation ) ^ 

THE VOCATIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE AREA V RECOMMENDS THAT: 

(re: Dual Attendance) 

1. ... representatives of community colleges meet with high school per- 
sonnel to devise compatible schedules, to investigate alternate means of 
transportation, and to consider ways of expanding the enrollment of high 
school students. 
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Education Code 6268. 4 "Assure that workable arrangements are establisn- 
cd to grant ?.dvanced placement in vocational programs to outstanding high 
school graduates. '* 

THE VOCATIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE AREA V RECOMMENDS THAT: 

1. ... all vocational education and related curriculum be described in 
terms of instructional units with measurable behavioral objectives. 

2. ... faculty committees be developed between college and high school 
districts for each vocational program offered within a community college 
district. 

3. ... one vocational education advisory committee serve the hign school 
districts and the surrounding community college district in the development 
of recommendations regarding articulation. 

4. ... representatives of thu State Department of Health confer with the 
boards (nursing, ct. al. ) regarding the need for articulation between programs. 

5. ... a system of certification be devised which will convey to the re- 
ceiving educational institution or the potential employer, an understanding of 
the level of competency and the specific skills acquired from a vocational or 
training program. 



Education Code 6268. 4 "Assure that remedial programs are available, in 
high schools, in adalt schools, and in community colleges, to allow young 
people who desire to enter technical programs (or who desire to enter 
apprenticeship), but who lack the academic qualifications, to have the 
opportunity to acquire those qualifications. " 

THE VOCATIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE AREA V RECOMMENDS THAT; 

1. ... in educational plan be constructed for each student with a learning 
deficiency. Specifically described instructional units (not courses) aimed at 
remediating specified weaknesses should be prescribed. 

2. ... schools and colleges consider the initia,tion of, or expansion of, 
tutorial and peer instruction programs for vocational education students. 

3. ... schools and colleges review their diagnostic procedures for 
remediation. 
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(i) Education Code 6268.4 ''Encourage the grtiatcr use of cooperative or 
work experience education programs. " 

THE VOCATIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE AREA V RECOMMENDS THAT: 

L i . .the County coordinators of vocational education meet with repre- 
sentatives of the Industry-Education Council, work experience coordinators, 
Avork experience employers, and other appropriate agencies for purposes of 
establishing a procvi^dure for improving the coordination of cooperative and 
work experience programs. 

2. . . .the State Department of Education print and make available to the 
County coordinators throughout California, a brochure describing tho pur- 
poses and advantages of cooperative and work experience programs. 

3. . . .each County coordinator in cooperation with the local Industry- 
Education Council initiate a concerted and coordinated effort to inform the 
public, students, and potential employers of the benefits of cooperative and 
work experience to thv. students, to business, and to the County of these 
vocational education programs. 

•r 

4. . . .the legislators review the labor laws for discriminating and 
undesirable practices which restrict the opportunity for students to benefit 
from cooperative and work experience education. 

5. . . .the Department of Industrial Relations review the practices of 

the Workmen's Compensation Insurance carriers regarding insurance of em- 
ployees under 18, as to whether the practices are justified. 

6. . . .the Department of Industrial Relations review a sampling of labor- 
management contracts to ascertain whether there is an undue restriction to 
the use of wovk experience stude*hts. 

7. . . .governmental manpower and social service agencies encourage 

the linkage of their work experience programs to the public schools and com- 
munity colleges. 

8. , . .teacher training institutions recognize the need for well trained 
and experienced -,vork experience coordinators. 



(j) Educadon Code 62o8.4 "Inform the public of the merits and -strengths 

of vocational education to the end that vocational education will be moved 
toward a parity of esteem with all other curricular area*. 

THE VOCATIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE AREA V RECOMMENDS THAT: 

1. • . .school districts, through the vocational coordinators, initiate an 
in-service training program for teachers and administrators to make them 
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■aware of the nature and purpose of industrial arts, of vocational education, 
and of related programs. 

Z. . . ,the State Department of Education develop a series of learning 
activity packages for this purpose, 

3. ... students be guided toward vocational education only for the values 
inherent in such programs for the student. 

4. . . .the Northern California Council of Administrators of Vocational 
Education and Practical Arts assume the responsibility for developing a 
coordinated effort in utilization of materials and media, to improve the 
image of vocational education. 

5. ... each vocational education teacher study to the point of understanding, 
the career ladder appropriate to his or her area of instruction. 



(Other) Education Code 6268. 4 Other areas of consideration. , . . 

THE VOCATIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE AREA V RECOMMENDS THAT: 
(re: Finance) 

1. . . .the State develop and initiate a system for financing public educa- 
tion which provides for the financing of vocational education as a State respon* 
sibility. 

2. . . , the State consider the practicality of relating support of vocational 
education to achievement of students and placements in jobs rather than by the 
current basis of attendance in classrooms. 

{re: Accounting System) 

3. ... information be acquired by the county education offices on the 
present status of educational data processing syste^ns in the two counties 
in Area V. 

4. ... the State and the County educational and business officers in each 
County convene to establish a procedure and timetable for coordination of 
educational data processing systems. 

(re: Justification Procedures) 

5. ... the Vocational Education Section of the State Department of Edu- 
cation name a study committee to review funding procedures for the purpose 
of simplifying the paper work involved. 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 



The purpose of the Area V Planning Committee is to develop an 
Area Master Plan for maximum coordination between vocational, 
technical, adult, and continuing education agencies within the area, 
together with recommendations for the implementation of such mas- 
ter plan in the area. 

The Committee conceives the development of the Master Plan 
as being a continuing effort on its part, an effort which is to be com- 
municated through a series of reports. 

The Education Code (6268.4) describes the concern of legis- 
lators for several aspects of vocational education and related ser- 
vices. The Committee has accepted this directive as being of 
primary: significance. It has centered its effort toward study and 
evaluation of systems and/or situations which can be utilized to 
improve vocational education in these areas of primary concern. 
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PROCEDURE 



The Area Vocational Committee has identified specific problems as hav- 
ing high priority for considei ation and delegated responsibility for study of 
these problems to subcommittees composed of members of the public and 
members of the Area Vocational Committee. 

Specific Goals and Objectives were formulated by the Committee (see 
Appendix) and numerous activities were initiated for the purpose of attaining 
the objectives. 

In moving toward its objectives, the Committee collected and reviewed 
data from numerous sources, developed and conducted educational surveys, 
and interviewed students, teachers, administrators, board members, and 
members of the general public. 

Liaison named to serve the Committee by numerous agencies were util- 
ized extensively in acquiring and reviewing data. Visits were made to selec- 
ted public school, community college, private school and skill center 
programs. 

Each Area V school district plan for vocational education for 1971-72 was 
reviewed. Data was acquired and tabulated according to program name and 
number so as to determine where, in the two-county area, each program was 
being offered and the planned enrollment. 

From program enrollment reports submitted to the State office at the 
conclusion of the school year (Form VE-45), an analysis was made of the 
breadth of the vocational education opportunity provided to a student in any 
secondary school district in Area V. Similar interpretations were acquired 
from information provided by the Office of the Chancellor, California Com- 
munity Colleges. Such breadth of opportunity was conceived of in the very 
broad educational clusters of (1) Agriculturist, (2) Distributive Education, 
(3) Health Occupations, (4) Home Economics, (5) Office Occupations, (6) 
Technical Education, (7) Trade and Industry, and (8) Work Experience. 

Reports submitted by the County offices provided information on total 
school, district, and Area V enrollments at each grade level, grades K 
through 14. From the total enrollments and the vocational enrollments, a 
ratio was derived which portrays ^he relationship between the size of the 

t 
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student enrollixient (grades 9-12 and grades 13-14) and the size of the student 
enrollment in vocational education (9-12 and 13-14). 

The Committee was particularly concerned that opportunity to attend a 
vocational program be equally available to all students regardless of race, 
ethnic origin, or geographic location of residence. Therefore, a ratio was 
also developed on the enrollment of minority students in vocational educa- 
tion. The material, so derived for each district, was submitted back to the 
district for review and correction. 

From information made available through the Department of Human 
Resources Development, an evaluation was made as to the current employ- 
ment and trends in employment in occupations related to vocational educa- 
tion programs and/or clusters of programs. 

Data was not acqunred on the number of students completing similar pro- 
grams in private educational institutions. 

The information which was available on completions in specific occupa- 
tional training programs offered by other governmental sponsored agencies 
tended to be very limited, but such data was sought out and reviewed. 

Upon completion of the tabulation and preliminary interpretations, the 
data was again reviewed with representative teachers and administrators of 
vocational education and other educational administrators. 
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AREA V: SOCIAL- ECONOmC SETTING 



The Legislature enacted, and the Governor approved, legislation in the 
1969 and 1970 sessions providing for area-wide planning for vocational edu- 
cation in California. Twelve planning areas evolved to include all the coun- 
ties of the State. Five of these were selected as demonstration areas to test 
the feasibility of the total plan prior to extending the system throughout the 
State. CONTRA COSTA and ALAMEDA counties were designated as Voca- 
tional Education Planning AREA V, one of the pilot areas in the program. 

Of the two counties 
making up Vocational 
Education Planning 
Area V, Alameda 
County has approxi- 
mately 731 sq. miles, 
and Contra Costa about 
734 sq. miles. 

Today these counties 
are looked upon as an 
important part of the San 
Francisco Bay Area - - the 
collective name given to 
the nine counties that bor- 
der on the San Francisco Bay 
and form a physical, economic, 
and social^ if not political, entity. 
With a population over 4. 6 million 
it ranks as the fifth largest metro- 
politan region in the nation. Too, 
though these nine counties cover only 
4% of California's total land area, they 
house nearly one-quarter of the State's 
residents. 

"The Bay Area is a major manufacturing 
center, a rich agricultural area, and the leading 
foreign trade port on the Pacific Coast. It serves 
as the commercial and distribution center not only for North- 
ern California, one of the richest and most d:', versified markets in the world, 
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but for much of the West as well. It is one of the continent's economic 
cores the financial and business capital of the West. It has served as the 
nucleus from which governmental, recreational, and culturally- oriented ac- 
tivities have radiated and grown throughout the region. As the home of nu- 
merous universities and colleges, the Bay Area is also a focal point of re- 
search, pure and applied*. 

The EAST BAY section, made up of the same counties as the Vocational 
Education Planning AREA V, is very much an integral part of the Bay Area. 
It must be considered with its relationship to the Bay Area continually in mind. 



By the 1970 census, the Bay 
Area's population had grown to 
4, 630, 283, an increase of 27. 2% 
since I960. During this same time 
Alameda County showed an increase 
of 18. 2% (to 1, 073, 184) in population; 
and Contra Costa County an increase 
of 36. 5% (to 558, 389). (See charts 
on next page for additional figures. ) 

Researchers at the California 
State Dept. of Finance have pro- 
jected an increase in population for 
the Bay Area of 841, 000 during the 
current decade. Their long term 
projections portray an increase of 
1.1 million in the 80's and 989, 000 
in the 90 's, reaching a TOTAL of 
7.5 million by the year 2000. These 
figures are based on established 
fluctuations in net migration and 
natural population increase. The 
illustration on page 7 shows that 
Area V is the central part of this proposed projected general growth. 

The Manpower Area Planning Council of Alameda County predicts that by 
the end of 1972, the S.F. -Oakland Area (5 counties whose boundaries dominate 
the actual Bay) will have 15. 3% of the State's total residents; the bulk of this 
growth being in Area V. They also noted that Alameda County has the largest 
population of ethnic and racial minorities of this 5-county Area. (See chart on 
next page. ) 

The Bay is the most distinctive geographical feature of the region, form- 
ing one of the world^s outstanding harbors; it provides a sharp contrast to its 
densely populated shores. 

^ Bay Area Coimcil, San Francisco Bay Area, Industrial Development Guide 
and Economic Review, San Francisco, January 1970. 
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There are numerous valleys throughout 
the East Bay. Portions of the eastern section 
of Alameda County lie in California's great 
Central Valley, the richest agricultural re- 
gion in the world. Contra Costa County, to 
the north of Alameda County, is bounded on 
the west by San Francisco Bay. Yet the east- 
ern third of this county lies in the San Joaquin 
Valley where again agriculture is an impor- 
tant segment of the economy. 

The Bay Area's crops show a great mea- 
sure of diversity among the more impor- 
tant are milk, beef, tomatoes, prunes, eggs, 
apples, pears, and cut flowers. The head- 
quarters for two of the Nation's largest food 
processing & packaging firms are here. This 
industjcy is one of the largest in terms of em- 
ployment for the Bay Area, and it draws heav- 
ily on all the locally grown products. 



Cnry-CEMTEREO REOtON 
CCMSRAL CRCV.'TH CORRIOOftS 




Illustrah'oti from the AUAC Bcgtonal Plan* 



The EAST BAY (Area V) is the most heavily populated section of the Bay 
Area. It is linked to San Francisco and the Peninsula by three major trans - 
Bay bridges. In addition there are four other bridges, all an integral part of 
the area's highway system, that span the Bay and its tributaries. People 
commute to their employment in both directions across these bridges. The 
extent of the movement is illustrated by the fact that over 137, 533, 000 vehicles 
crossed these bridges in 1970. . . an incras^e of 71. 9% from I960, and an increase 
of 2. 9% just from 1969. 

It is very difficult to overstate the importance of transportation in the 
development of the Bay region. The Bay Area is the western terminus for 
three transcontinental railroads, and in addition, three local rail systems 
link most of Northern California to the area. Trucks are the single most 
important means of moving goods. The Bay Area is the headquarters for the 
Nation's largest trucking firm, and its second largest railroad. It is served 
by over 100 common carrier truck lines. Within the Bay Area there are some 
1400 miles of freeways and highways forming an integrated network linking all 
parts of the region. In conjunction with this there are over 14, 700 miles of 
county and city-built roads. 

The San Francisco Bay is one of the world*s iinert natural harbors. With- 
in the East Bay alone there are five general- purpose ports. Supplementing the 
public ports are numerous private special-purpose facilities serving the needs 
of the various maniifacturing installations; these are especially plentiful along 
the shores of Contra Costa County* 
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The Bay Area ranks as one of the Nation's leading air traffic hubs, both 
in passenger travel and air cargo. It has three major airport facilities as 
well as over 30 municipal and private airports. Eight of these are located in 
the East Bay. 



The region^s topography, the Bay and the surrounding hills, have played 
an important role in the pattern of urbanization and traffic flow* Industrial 
and coipmercial development has concentrated along the Bay. The automobile 
is the Area^s primary means of transportation, but the limited availability of 
land, the cost of bridging the Bay, and tunneling the hills, and the deep local 
concern for environmental preservation have dictated that alternate means of 
transportation be developed and maintained. The East Bay counties (Area V), 
thus, took the lead in the Nation in the development of modern mass ri^pid 
transit facilities when they formed the Bay Area Rapid Transit (BART) district. 
It will operate high-speed trains over a 75-mile network linking Oakland and 
San Francisco with the East Bay suburbs as far north and east as Concord and 
as far south as Fremont (see map). The East Bay is also served by the 
Alameda- Contra Costa Transit District and the Greyhound Bus Lines. The 
A-CC Transit District is one of the few urban systems to record a year-to- 
year increase in patronage. There has also been steady gains recorded in 
trans -Bay operations. 



BAY AREA RAPID TRANSIT 



The key reason for the Bay Area^s 
above average employment record is 
the diversity of the region's economy. 
Although individual counties or areas 
have tended to specialize, no single in- 
dustry group dominates the nine- county 
Area's economy. There are four lead- 
ing employment categories -- services 
(the largest employer), wholesale & re- 
tail trade, government, and manufac- 
turing each accounting for about 1/5 
of the Area's total employment. 



The fact that manufacturing is not 
the leading employment category is also 
a factor in moderating the Area's em- 
ployment trends. Services, trade, and 
government rank considerably ahead of 
it in terms of total employment. As 
can be seen by the table on the next 
page. Contra Costa and Alameda counties have shown a marked decrease in 
manufacturing employment. Rapid population growth in the various suburban 
areas, especially in AREA V, have resulted in the employment gains in the 
population-serving industries. 
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PERCENT CHANGE IN TOTAL AND 
MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
San Francisco Bny Arcn by County, 1960-1970 



SANTA CLAKA 



According to the Man- 
power Area Planning Council, 
economic activity in the EAST 
BAY will advance at a slightly 
faster pace in 1972* For at- 
tracting and locating indus- 
tries, these two counties have 
good water & electrical power 
supplies. Too, ample natural 
gas and fuel oil is readily 
available from the five large 
oil refineries located in Con- 
tra Costa County. The as* 
sessed valuation of taxable 
property in Alameda and Con- 
tra Costa counties has also 
grown quickly in the last five 
years -- Alameda shows an 
increase of 50.1% and Contra 
Costa an increase of 30. 3%. . • 
the major part of this increase 
is represented by industrial 
expansion. 

In Alameda County, the 
Port of Oakland is continuing 
its growth and expansion. A 
high level of construction ac- 
tivity is also taking place in 
other communities. Oakland 

remains the heart of the Bay Area*s food processing, non- electrical machin- 
ery, and metals manufacturing activities. Cities in the southern portion of 
Alameda County have grown spectacularly as the area has been expanding as 
an industrial site. Alameda County is now the leading Bay Area county in re- 
tial and construction employment. It accounts for one-half of the 40, 000 
workers in the primary and fabricated metals industry. Another 24, 000 in 
the printing, publishing and paper group workers are employed there. Other 
major employers are the petroleum & chemicals, ordnance, automobile 
assembly, lumber & furniture, and shipbuilding industries. 




LEQIKD 
TOTAt 
MAKUFACTURINO 



8AN r^ANCISCO 



♦40% 



*60% 



Once primarily agricultural. Contra Costa County has in recent years 
experienced tremendous growth in commerce and industry. Large residen- 
tial developments have eclipsed agriculture in the western and central por- 
tions of the county. The north shore is characterized by such basic indus- 
tries as refineries, chemical plants, steel mills, smelters, sugar processors, 
and paper manufacturers; and the urbanized areas of the cities of Pittsburg and 
Antioch. For many years the population density of this easterri part was cen^ 
tered in the northern industrialized section. However^ the greatest expansion 
during the last decade has occurred in tl?3 area of and around Concord and Wal- 
nut Creek. 
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During this period, a change in the population age patterns has also oc- 
curred in Contra Costa County with a general lowering of the average age. 
The youth explosion has taken place in the new suburban areas of such com- 
munities as Concord and Walnut Creek. It is estimated that the 45- and- older 
group account for nearly 1/3 of the population in the Richmond area, yet this 
same group makes up less than 1/5 of the mid-county population. From census 
data the median age for the 2- county Area 5 is figured to be 27* 6 years of age. 

The expansion in both population and employment in the S. F. Bay Area 
is reflected in the sizeable gains recorded in the Area's total personal in- 
come. Total personal income in the Bay Area more than doubled in the 'six- 
ties. The purchasing power of individuals and families in the Bay Area is a- 
among the highest in the Nation. In 1969 the East Bay had 32. 8% of the total 
Bay Area income (see illustration below). 



PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OP TOTAL 
- PERSONAL INCOME 
San Franciaco Bay Atca, by County— 1969 



SANTA ClARA 



SOLAN' 



SAN FRANCISCO 
21.1% 



Economic changes in the 
East Bay are influenced mainly 
by population growth and loca- 
tion of job opportunities. The 
central idea of the city-centered 
region is to accommodate future 
urban growth within the region 
in existing or new urban commu- 
nities. 



Employment data for the 
Bay Area counties in March 1972 
shows Contra Costa County*s 
share of the region's surveyed 
employment to be ?• 1% while 
12. 2% of the Area's population 
resides theres. Research by 
the San Francisco Bay Area 
Council recently showed that 
San Francisco had 29. -6% of the 

region's surveyed employment, although only 15% of the Area's population re- 
sides there. More and more people are residing outside the immediate area 
of their employment. 




ALAMEDA' 
234% 



CONTKA COSTA 



Today businesses dealing in services account for 33. 8% of all Bay Area 
firms; retail firms comprise 26, 9%. A characteristic of Bay Area employ- 
ment is that workers in the professional, technical, clerical and skilled oc- 
cupations are likely to be in short supply even though there may be an overall 
labor surplus. Such shortages which are usually filled by migration develop 
because the Area employs a greater than average number of such workers. A 
surplus of unskilled and semi-skilled workers, particularly women seeking 
industrial jobs, is also typical of the Area. 
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"Oakland has experienced the economic loss of vital manufacturing indus- 
tries and an increase in the number of persons living in ghettos. In a popula- 
tion whose total number is relatively constant, the proportions of women, 
children, and ethnic minorities are steadily rising. These are the people most 
subject to unemployment, sub-e*nployment and other problems of poverty. 

According to survey data, an increaseing share of Oakland's unemployed 
residents are Negroes, Mexican- American, teenagers, and women, with many 
of the women and teenagers coming from homes where the head of the house- 
hold is also unemployed. The marketable work experience and skills of these 
job seekers are not those in demand for most of the white-collar professional, 
managerial, clerical, and sales jobs that have provided most of the net job 
growth in Oakland and which offer substantial replacement demand. 

MANPOWER REVIEW: National occupational trends and employment trends 
in the next decade indicate a shift toward white-collar and service occupations. 
The white-coUar occupations in 1947 numbered 20 million workers and increas- 
ed to approximately 36 million by 1970. Projection indicates by 1980 they will 
increase to 48 million workers. 

The blue-collar occupations will employ about 31 million in 1970 and in- 
crease to 33 million by 1980. The proiesaional, technical, and service occu- 
pation groups are projected to show the greatest percentage increase. The 
service-producing industries will continue to grow and by 1980 the industry will 
double the number of workers now employed. 

These trends, described in the Manpower Review, have already become 
evident in Contra Costa and Alameda Counties. 

It is projected that by 1980 there will probably be as many professional 
and technical workers as blue-collar operatives. Yet there will at least as 
many jobs in the economy for which a high school education is sufficient. There 
will be more than 15 million operative jobs, but clerical occupations, with more 
than 17 million workers, will be larger than any other occupational group. Jobs 
in craft skills are increasingly well rewarded financially, reflecting a contliiu- 
ing need for highly skilled workers in the economy. 

With the paid influx of population into the East Bay certain of the public 
school systems and parochial schools have become overcrowded. In general, 
however, the various districts* construction and expansion programs have kept 
abreast of tlie demand. 

There are 46 colleges and universities located in the Bay Area (see map 
on next page). These represent principal attractions for many new residents 
and new industries. In terms of total enrollment, the two-year community 

^ Manpower Area Planning Council, Alameda County, '^Economic Analysis, 
March 1972. 
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colleges constitute the largest segment, with 47. 7% of the Bay Area's college 
students enrolled at 20 csLitipuses* 



^ The prominent universities & colleges and exceptional research facilities 
(private & governmental) have earned the San Francisco Bay Area the recogni- 
tion as one of the Nation's 

leading research and devel- J ^ " " 



sant hunting, and places to 

enjoy the natural beauty of the surroundings. The Pacific Ocean provides a 
magnificent shoreline, and the Bay and Delta are available for a wide variety 
of water sports. 

Recreation, tourism and spectator «type sport- oriented activities are 
playing an important role in the Bay Area and will continue to claim an ever- 
increasing portion of the economic base. 

The Bay Area is widely known as one of the world's major cultural cen- 
ters. Reflecting the diverse backgrounds of its people, a wide range of art, 
drama, music, and architecture flourish in the Area. Because of tlie proxi- 
mity of the Bay counties to each other, residents are never far from the 
symphony, ballet, opera, legitimate theater, and art exhibitions. 

In addition to the city and county libraries, there are some 200 special 
libraries in the Bay Area. The libraries of Stanford University and the UC at 
Berkeley are among the finest in the country. There are also many outstand- 
ing museums scattered throughout the Bay Area. 



opment centers. With the 
prospect of research & de- 




velopment expenditures in the 
U.S. increasing substantially 
by 1980, the growth of this in- 
dustry is -expected to play a 



vital role in the Bay Area 
economy in the decade ahead. 



A fine year -around cli- 
mate combined with the 
beauty of the Bay Area's nat- 
ural setting makes outdoor 
recreation exceptionally at- 
tractive to residents and vi- 
sitors alike. Within the nine 
covmties are a wide variety 
of recreational activities, 
such as hiking, swimming, 
fishing, boating, golf, picnic 
grounds, riding trails, bicy- 
cle paths, archery and shoot- 
ing ranges, duck and phea- 
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The Bay Area has fine hotels and motels, including good convention 
facilities, and fine restaurants. Many of these are expanding and many new 
ones are under construction, thus increasing the need for a variety of skilled 
workers in these and their related fields. 

This description of Area V as ah integral part of the Bay Area portrays 
the complexity f^i today's educational needs. The region is made up of people 
with varied racial, cultural^ educational, economic, and social backgrounds, 
all of which influence their needs, but the most urgent need for most is that 
of earning a living. The whole educational system, including both public and 
private facilities, is oriented to the preparation of people to be productive 
members of society. 

In spite of the fact that the Bay Area is a focal point for education and has 
many kinds of educational institutions with greatly diversified curriculums, in- 
dustry continues to have a critical need for skilled personnel. Parodoxically, 
there is an equally critical unemployment problem. People need to become 
skilled in the occupations that are in demand. 

The diversity of the people and of the Bay Area economy demands a con- 
sideration of all of these factors in the planning for vocational education to up- 
grade the working force and to contribute to the welfare of our society. 
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IV 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The first year of study by the Area Vocational Committee has resulted 
in a greater awareness of the problems inherent in providing a balanced 
program of education, specifically of vocational education and related ser- 
vices. 

Althougn there are many wonderful things happening in vocational edu- 
cation in the Iwo-county Area, the Committee has come to recognize cer- 
tain problems which have limited the progress which could be attained. 

Vocational education is based on the acquisition of reading and arith- 
metic, skills which ordinarily are learned at the elementary level, Unfor- 
tunately, a great number of students enter (or are put into) vocational 
programs poorly prepared in these basic communication and computational 
skills. Today the lack of such skills is a typical deterent to employment. 

Although the Committee recognizes that vocational education cannot be 
separated from basic education, and that vocational education cannot thrive 
or expand without concurrent changes and improvement in other elements 
of the total curriculum, it has chosen to address itself in its initial efforts 
primarily to the improvement of programs and services more closely 
identified as vocational education. 

The problem mentioned most often is that of financing the needed pro- 
grams. A close second has to do with the process for developing new pro- 
grams and for reviewing and evaluating older programs. The necessary 
data is seldom available and often inaccurate. 

The third generalized problem, related to those above, is the lack of 
a system for coordination and cooperation* 

Hopefully, the following observations, conclusions, and commendations 
will serve to bring support to the efforts of the individuals and agencies in- 
volved in the improvement of vocational education in Area V. 
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A. CURRICULUM - PROGRAMS 
1. Program Planning 

a. Enrollment * 

The proportipn of students in a high school who are enrolled in 
vocational education varies greatly from district to district. Part 
of the recorded difference (see Tables 3 & 4) is, no doubt, due to a 
looseness in definition rather than an accurate picture of the em- 
phasis on vocational education. However, there in a real difference 
between the commitments of the districts to vocational education. 

Whereas larger districts do tend to have more students enrolled 
in vocational education, some of the smaller school districts appar- 
ently have a higher ratio of their students enrolled in such programs. 

It is estimated that 40% of Area V high school students are now 
enrolled in vocational education programs (including work experience), 
a significant increase during recent years, (see Table 6) (Data on 
Community Colleges is incomplete. ) 

However, a commitment to the goal of 80% enrollment of high 
school students preparing for employment in skilled or semi- 
professional occupations and an acceptance of the philosophy that 
all students completing high school be equipped with a "salable skill" 
is needed. 

Recommendations 

There is need for an expansion in enrollment in vocational 
education. 

It is recommended that each school district establish the policy 
that every student leave school with a salable skill including, in 
addition to specific proficiencies, an av/areness of the attitudes and 
personal qualities required for employment, and that the number of 
students in vocational programs approximate the number who will 
become employed at the skilled or para-prbfessional leveL 

b. Minority Enrollment 

Minority students tend to be enrolled in most, if not all, vo- 
cational programs. The number and proportion of such students 
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varies from program to program, from school district to school 
district, and from county to county. 

At both the secondary and community college levels, the over- 
all ratio of minority students in vocational education favors the 
minority student but does not differ greatly from that of non-minority 
students, (see Table 6) 

The study suggests that minorities have equal opportunity to 
enroll in vocational education but the possibility has not been re- 
jected that vocational education continues to be used as a dumping 
ground for students not wanted in other programs (many in need of 
remedial programs in basic education) and such students are often 
from minority groups. > 

In spite of innovations such as peer teaching and tutoring pro- 
grams, the need by many minority students for supplementary in- 
struction or adaptations to the curriculum has not yet been met. 

An expansion of such tutorial programs and the initiation of 
centers for individualized study oriented to students with special 
needs should be encouraged, 

R ec omme ndati ons 

Minorities should have equal opportunity to progress in voca- 
tional education. 

It is recommended that each school do a self-study to ascer- 
tain the kinds of supplemental student assistance programs most 
effective for minority and other students in that school. 

Also, see recommendations under Remedial Programs, 
page 42. 

Appropriateness of Enrollment 

There is a much greater number of students listed as enrolled 
in certain clusters of programs than can reasonably be expected 
to obtain employment, either in the occupation for which trained 
or in a closely related occupation. Paradoxically, there are 
shortages of highly skilled people in some of these same occupa- 
tions. 

For example, in addition to enrollments under manpower 
training programs, there are about 2, 000 students enrolled in 
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about 12 auto mechanics, 5 auto services, an^ 8 body and fender 
programs in Area V, with 1, 100 expected to complete per year. 

It is estimated that the need for the entire State of California 
for new motor vehicle mechanics is less than 4, 000 per year. 

In addition to the auto mechanic enrollment figures, the num- 
ber of people in the community college and secondary schools in 
the lower level clerical programs, the basic welding programs, 
practical nursing, nurse aides, and basic drafting programs, is 
also much greater than will be employed at those skill levels ac- 
cording to labor market projections. 

Many individuals now registered in vocational programs will 
fail to become employed in the occupation or cluster of occupa- 
tions for which the program is designed. 

It is recognized that, rather than preparation for employment, 
some of these programs arc: 

(1) Preparing people for enrollment in advanced or highly 
skilled vocational programs, or 

(2) Assisting individuals in the making of informed and 
meaningful occupational choices, or 

(3) A combination of these objectives, or 

(4) Preparing for jobs which will not be available • 

Within the total two- county area, there is a need for a few 
of the present programs to be reorganized to provide entry into 
less known but related occupations, (o.g. clerical into shipping 
and receiving clerks, etc. , auto mechanics into agricultural 
mechanics, etc. ). Ongoing programs should be evaluated to as- 
certain whether programs are functioning in conformity with 
stated goals. Some 'Vocational'* programs might better be des- 
cribed as an introduction to an occupation or to occupations. 

Recommendations 

Due partly to the system of tabulation, partly to a lack of 
coordination between districtr>, and partly because some programs 
are quite popular to students, the number of students tabulated as 
preparing for some occupations is greater than the need. 

It is recommended that each school clearly define whether 
each class of instruction now described as preparing a person 
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for entry into a job is, in fact; designed for that purpose. 
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It is recommended that a program that enrolls students in a 
program for exploratory purposes be described as being an ex- 
ploratory program. 

It is recommended that coordinators of vocational programs 
review their most recent placement figures for all programs but 
more specifically for the following occupations: draftsman, auto 
mechanics, clerk typists, licensed vocational nurses and nurses 
aides, and entry level welders. 

d. Initiation of Program 

The procedure for initiating a program is typically begun at 
the school district level. Job market information is sought from 
the Department of Hviman Resources Development or the Depart* 
ment of Labor, whereas job market and student surveys tend to 
be conducted by school localized district personnel. Information 
is sought from the County Offices of Education, the Regional 
Office, other school districts, and advisory committees regard- 
ing curriculum and survey data* 

Much of this effort is repetitive from school district to school 
district. It takes time of professional and other personnel to per- 
form specialized activities which usually are not a part of their 
major interest, activity, or competency. 

The seeking of job market information, and student surveys 
might better be performed by specialists based in the County 
Education Offices. Requests for information on specific occupa- 
tions could be directed to the Department of Human Resources 
Development. Requests for information on enrollments in spe- 
cific occupations or clusters could be directed to the Regional 
Office. The General Advisory Committee and the school district 
staff could consider the information provided to it by the County 
Office, the Regional Office, and the Department of Human Resources 
Development. 

There is a trend toward the analysis of a program in terms of 
Learning Activities, some of which are common to many occupa* 
tions, (e.g. the ability to adjd figures, the ability to drive an auto- 
mobile, or the ability to read blue prints). 

Clusters of learning activities have been developed and des- 
cribed for many occupations but the time lag between development 




and accessibility to teachers is great. It is not practical for each 
teacher to make an exhaustive search for such materials. 

A central agency should coordinate the development of model 
curriculum and the dissemination of information o n learning 
activity packages > 

Recommendations 



When considered on an area-wide basis, the present procedure 
for initiating new programs is inefficient, results in duplication of 
program and effort, and neglects needed programs. 

It is recommended that the County Office serve as a coordin - 
ating agency (with proper funding) to acquire job market surveys 
(through H.A.D. ), student interest surveys (with the school dis- 
tricts), estimates of current enrollments (from Regional Office), 
etc. , to serve as a base for initiating a program. 

It is recommended that the Vocational Education Advisory 
Committee and vocational education staff review these materials 
for purposes of recommending or rejecting the proposed program. 

Program Title Ambiguity 

In acquiring data or enrollments, it was noted that programs 
with the s amc nam e and number might differ significantly in cur- 
riculum content, in the manner of instruction of the content, in 
the level of achievement expected of students and in the transfer- 
ability of the achievement to other educational institutions, to 
apprenticeship programs, or to employment. 

The present system of reporting vocational enrollments is 
time consuming, expensive, and highly subject to error. 

A system should be devised and utilized which describes com- 
mon units of instruction and provides an idex of standards of achieve 
ment for each vocational program. (See Initiation of Program, 
Articulation, Standards of Quality. ) 

Recommendations 

It is recommended that a system be devised by the State 
Department of Education which makes it possible for teachers, 
administrators, students, and representatives from business, 
industry and government to communicate about a program, or 
a part of a program, with full confidence that the participants 
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arc communicating about the same units of learning. 

It is recommended that the County Office of Education serve as 
a liaison to the local school districts in the implementation of the 
system. 

Availability of Vocational Education Programs 

The opportunity to enroll in a vocational program and the op- 
portunity to select from among several vocational programs varies 
greatly from school district to school district and from college to 
college. 

Although one might expect larger school districts to provide a 
greater selection of vocational curriculum than smaller districts, 
this expectation is not entirely fulfilled. Some of the small dis- 
tricts, through R, O. C. -P. agreements or other agreements or 
resources, offer as broad a curriculum as their larger neighbors. 

Each school district provides one or more programs in home 
economics and in office occupations. 

Almost all districts offer work experience of some sort. About 
half offer vocational work experience, two-thirds offer general work 
experience, and bne-halt of the secondary districts offer explora- 
tory work experience programs. Exploratory work experience is 
not offered at the community college. 

The less frequently represented clusters are the health and 
technical classifications. 

Only three high school districts offer programs in each of the 
eight broad classifications tabulated, (see Tables 7 & 8) 

The community colleges also tend to offer office occupation 
programs; but, in contrast to the secondary level, home economics 
is much less prominent whereas the trade and industry curriculums 
are quite commonly offered, (see Table 9) 

A few school districts have a large number of programs con- 
centrated within a few of the broad classifications. 

It is evident that a very real difference does exist between 
school districts and between colleges in terms of the opportunity 
to select from among several different vocational education 
programs. 
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Although there have been attempts by the County Offices, the 
Regional Office, local coordinators of vocational education, and 
others, the results of their effort at coordination are a« yet quite 
limited. Vocational programs having the same name and identifi- 
cation number do occur within short distances of one another. 

Some can be considered as unnecessary duplication. 

Recommendations 

There is a large selection of vocational programs in the public 
schools and community colleges in Area V. Unfortunately, for the 
student in a particular high school the choice tends to be limited in 
scope. Class schedule, transportation, or lack of an agreement 
with other districts prevent the student from participating in neigh- 
boring programs. 

While recognizing that resources are limited, it must neverthe- 
less be recommended that an expansion occu^ in the kinds of pro- 
grams available to each student, particularly in the direction of 
service occupations, distribution and marketing, skilled agricul- 
tural occupations, the construction-manufacturing occupations, 
and selected health occupations. 

It is recommended that each district consider additional alter- 
natives, such as R.O.C. 's, R.O.P. 's, transferable classrooms or 
trailers, residence schools, provisions for boarding students, etc., 
to provide greater variety of opportunities. 

Regional Occupational Centers and Programs 

The majority of the secondary school districts in Alameda County 
have entered into inter-district agreements for Regional Occupational 
Centers and/or Programs. The agreements provide a greater selec- 
tion of programs to students, than could previously be offered. 

There are two Regional Occupational Programs in Contra Costa 
County, no Regional Occupational Centers. There are certain 
financial advantages, in terms of added A. D. A. for R, O. C. 'P. 's. 

The R. O. C. -P. 's tend to have good facilities, good equipment, 
and a definite focus for vocational education. They can provide pro- 
grams which have not previously been provided, or, in many cases, 
cannot be offered with a single school district population. 

On the other hand, there are numerous models now in existence 
for providing for vocational education to students on a multiple dis- 
trict basis. Something other than R. O. C. -P. might be more 
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appropriate in Contra Costa and/or Alameda Counties; e.g. , 
residence vocational schools, area vocational schools, or a com- 
prehensive high school accepting out-of-district students. 

It is evident that a major part of the needs for vocational edu- 
cation in Area V is going unmet. However, Alameda County dis- 
tricts have in large part already committed themselves toward the 
R. O. C. model. 

The non-R. O. C. -P. districts in both counties must seek 
feasible alternatives. 

Recommendation 

The need for vocational education in Area V is only partially 
being met with the present programs. There is little or no indi- 
cation that the needed increase in programs and enrollments will 
be provided by school districts acting entirely independently of 
one another. 

It is recommended that the County Superintendent (in each 
County) meet with the other superintendents within the county to 
consider a countywide feasibility study for multi^district utiliza- 
tion of vocational education to meet the need for all school dis- 
tricts to provide a broader offering of vocational programs. 

Fre^Vocational Programs 



Prevocational education has been initiated in one form or 
another by all districts in Area V. However, a systematic and 
articulated program has not been developed. 

R ec omme ndation 



It is recoinmended that school districts meet with county co- 
ordinators to investigate procedures for integrating prevocational 
education into the curriculum. 

Adult Education 

Although the adult schools and community colleges do include 
older students in their enrollments, the emphasis in vocational 
education provided by public education is toward the youthful pre- 
paratory student rather than the adult. 

It is no longer reasonable to identify education as a terminal 
endeavor or to assume that a person ever completes his or her 
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preparation for an occupation. One does prepare to enter and pro- 
gress in an occupation, but continued progress and flexibility is 
dependent on continued learning, 

A greater recognition must be given to preparatory and upgrad-^ 
ing programs oriented to people who have already or should have 
entered the labor market. The large sums'of money spent by the 
Department of Labor and H>R, D, are an illustration of the need by 
these agencies to pick up where public education has failed. Public 
education must accept the responsibility for these students. 

Recommendations 

There is a growing need for adult education to provide an oppor- 
tunity to people in the labor force to prepare in or to upgrade them- 
selves in an'bccupation» 

It is recommended that each district consider a policy to make 
it possible for any person in the district to continue their education 
through adult programs in basic education, secondary or community 
courses and programs* 

It i'^ recommended that all college vocational facilities be avail- 
able for evening classes. 

It is recommended that a policy be stated jointly by the second- 
ary districts and the community college districts as to the area of 
responsibility for offering specific kinds of adult education programs. 
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Program-Planning Coordination 
a. Manpower Forecasting 

As indicated in an earlier progress report (November 29, 1971), 
the school and college districts lack predictive information on 
Bay Area and Area V industry and the trends in occupations within 
these industries. 

The recent economic recession accentuates the need for such 
information. 

Although the Department of Labor and the Department of Human 
Resources Development nominally have the responsibility for pro- 
viding this information, the fact is that the states that acquire such 
information do so because the need is recognized and funds are 
provided. The priorities in California have been elsewhere. 

A system is needed that would permit H.R. D. to provide an- 
nually in a relatively inexpensive manner a forecast of occupational 
needs and opportunities in the Alameda-Contra Costa Area, spe- 
cifically in the form of Industry Occupational Matrices. 

From a limited study by the Committee, it appears that a 
system is needed which relates changes in basic and supportive 
industries to forecasts in manpower needs in specific occupations. 

Because Area V includes a wide variety of business and in- 
dustry and it is both urban and rural, it would be appropriate to 
use Area V as a pilot in field-testing this or similar systems. 

Recommendations 

There are several manpower needs forecasting systems in 
development throughout California. 

It is recommended that a system be encouraged which, be- 
cause of cost and reliability factors, shows a possibility of being 
continued under the Department of Human Resources Development 
sponsorship. (See General Research Corporation's "Quantitative 
Assessment of Present and Future Occupational Needs and 
Opportunities. ") 

It is recommended that Area V be utilized for field test pur- 
poses of manpower forecasting systems. 
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Census of Vocational Education Training Agencies, Programs 
\ and Enrollments 

Several of the planning or supervisory agencies have com- 
piled descriptive material on educational institutions which exist 
within the Alameda-Contra Costa (or larger) area. Such list- 
ings have been made by the Bureau of School Approvals, the 
Division of Rehabilitation, the Office of the Chancellor for Com- 
munity Colleges, certain private publishers, individual schools, 
groups of adjninistrators of programs, and the Area V Committee. 
However, in spite of this effort, there is no directory readily 
available which describes the programs in both the private and 
public schools and which gives an adequate description of the pro- 
grams and the costs involved for an individual to make a reason- 
able choice from available alternatives. 

The chief complaint of users of data showing enrollment was 
that insofar as information exists, or is obtainable, it cannot be 
retrieved from a single source. 

The mass of data is so large, even when limited to the Bay 
Area, and the desirability of accessing it immediately by num- 
erous addresses, such as location, cost and duration, is so great 
that computerization provides the only answer in the longer term. 
The use of telephone to intermediaries who could access computer 
terminals, terminals in guidance centers where printouts could 
be obtained, microfiche readers, and other means of information 
delivery should all be explored. 

However, the total project is so extensive that the initial 
result should be a loose leaf directory to be published and 
evaluated. 

In order to avoid duplication of effort, data about enroll- ^ 
ments should be collected at the same time that directory infor- 
mation is gathered. 

Such a directory should be produced by one agency in coop- 
eration with other Bay Area user agencies, and might best be 
funded on a cooperating basis. 

R e c ommendati ons 

For purposes of evaluating the needs for vocational educa- 
tion traimng programs, and for purposes of providing informa- 
tion on training opportunities to students, it is recommended 
that a survey of Bay Area vocational education and training pro- 
grams be initiated on an annual basis. 
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It is further reconmiended that the survey of Bay Area voca- 
tional education training programs be jointly funded through the 
State Departmentsof Education, Human Resources Development and 
Vocational Rehabilitation, the study to be directed by a receptive 
Bay Area county office or the Regional Office of Education, 

Vocational Education Advigory Committees 

According to the Education Code (6257): 

'*The governing board of each school district par- 
ticipating in a vocational education program shall 
appoint a vocational education advisory committee to 
develop recommendations on the program and to pro- 
vide liaison between the district and potential employ- 
e r s • • • • 

In meeting the requirement, the South County Joint Community 
College District joined with school districts within the college dis- 
trict boundaries to form one vocational advisory committee to 
serve all of the schools and the college. 

There are certain easily recognized advantages to this 
procedure. 

(1) A representative from the Dtjpartment of H. R.D. (or 
business or industry, etc. ) need meet with only one 
committee rather than several. 

(2) Many of the areas of concern to one district are common 
to other districts. 

(3) It provides an opportunity to acquire a broader picture 
of the educational needs and the programs designed to 
meet the needs. 

(4) It can provide for a greater degree of overall planning 
and less duplication. 

(5) It can result in more effective articulation between the 
colleges and the high schools. 

(6) It can result in cooperative arrangements between school 
districts and between school districts and the college 
district in the development of newer study programs. 
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(7) It can result in the development of policies on vocational 
education which have a greater degree of universality 
than might occur with individual districts. 

(8) It can result in a greater transfer of materials and infor- 
mation between districts. 

(9) There is less expenditure of staff time in acquiring a 
committee, writing reports, etc. 

Each of the school districts and community colleges in Area V 
should investigate the desirability of joining together with other 
districts for the purpose of naming and utilizing one Vocational 
Education Advisory Committee. 

R ecommendation 

Each of the districts is required to have an advisory com- 
mittee to develop recommendations on the programs and to pro- 
vide liaison between the district and potential employers. 

It is recommended that every school and college district 
consider the practicality of having one advisory committee to 
serve this function for both the community college district and 
the school districts within the same geographical area. 

Planning Committees and Agencies 

Numerous committees and agencies have been established 
for the purpose of planning vocational education. The procedure, 
rather than being an aid to the overall process, has to a degree 
become self-defeating. The number of planning agencies is such 
that it has become essentially impossible to maintain an aware- 
ness of the planning of each of these. In addition to the problem 
due to the number of planning agencies which have evolved, the 
agencies have been established from a variety of viewpoints. 
These agencies may be oriented toward particular occupational 
clusters; they may be oriented toward particular levels of train- 
ing; or they may be occupied with educational training in rather 
specific geographical areas. There is as great a need for a com- 
munication system between these planning agencies as there is 
for the need for most of the agencies themselves. 

Recommendation 

It is recommended that Vocational Education Planning Area V, 
Alameda M. A. P. C, and Contra Costa M. A. P. C. make a joint 
effort to identify planning agencies concerned with vocational edu- 
cation and/or manpower training in the Alameda- Contra Costa area. 
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1. Guidance and Counseling 
a. The Guidance System 

A well-organized guidance program requires an integrated, 
planned approach from kindergarten to adult education. This in- 
volves incorporating occupational and career information into the 
content of regular classes, such as reading, English, social 
studies and science at all levels. It involves the development of 
units or courses at junior and senior high school levels specifically 
designed to familiarize students with their own abilities, traits, 
interests, values, etc., and to relate these to the education, indus- 
trial, and social options open to them. It involves group and indi- 
vidual counseling opportunities where students will be helped to 
work through educational and career plans that are compatible with 
their resources. 

From contact with students, counselors, and teachers, it ap- 
pears that there are very few guidance programs organized in Area V 
on a district or school-wide basis to the extent suggested above. 

The guidance emphasis which exists is heavily weighted toward 
the secondary and college levels. There seems to be relatively 
little recognition that^gaidance is developmental in nature, oriented 
to the beginner in kindergarten and needed throughout adult life. 

Apparently, the trend toward specialization which has led to 
the development of professionals in the guidance and counseling 
areas has in turn resulted in an undue separation of roles between 
guidance personnel and teachers. The net result for many schools 
is that, instead of the guidance program integrated as a central part 
of the curriculum and of the school, the school has a few guidance 
personnel operating on the fringes of the academic community. 

Guidance must become a central part of the curriculum and the 
school. 

The counseling -guidance associations have been among the 
more prominent proponents for the improvement of guidance ser- 
vices. The Committee in its study found similar weaknesses in 
Area V schools as described for the State by counseling-guidance 
associations. (See pp. 9-12 in the November 1971 Area V Report. ) 
It would concur with many of the recommendations made by the 
guidance associations, but questions whether the resources will be 
allocated as recommended. Although the Committee does encourage 
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a general expansion of guidance services, it believes that much of 
this function can be and should be integrated into the curriculum. 

The Committee has also given consideration to the practicality 
of computer-based registration, scheduling, accounting, evaluation, 
and diagnosis of student instructional needs, student records, and 
vocational information systems. In a heavily populated area such as 
Alameda and Contra Costa Counties, it would appear that such systems 
could be provided in an economical manner so as to free guidance 
personnel to do the kinds of things for which they are most qualified. 

Recommendations 

If students are to make realistic vocational decisions during their 
adolescent years, they must acquire an understanding of the world of 
work, of themselves, and of the process of preparing for employment. 

It is recommended that the offices of the County Superini.^ 
tendents of Schools in Alameda and in Contra Costa Counties acquire 
and make available models and curriculum which make it possible 
to integrate guidance into the curriculum. 

It is recommended that each superintendent and principal in 
Area V study current models for guidance. (See CAREER GUIDANCE, 
A California Model for Career Development, K-Adult, provided by 
the State Department of Education. ) 

It is recommended that each school district do a self- 
evaluation of the guidance program and consider the use of an out- 
side consultant in this procedure. 

It is recommended that each school district strengthen the 
guidance program according to the recognized needs. 

It is recommended that schools make maximum, but appro- 
priate, utilization of group counseling and guidance, computer regis- 
tration, peer counseling, and para-professional clerical help, as 
part of the guidance organization. 

It is recommended that assessment progrstms be improved to 
make it possible to ascertain the achievement of any student at any 
time. 

It is recommended that the sta*-.e legislature appropriate 
funds for a feasibility study to ascertain the cost and practicability 
of adapting a computer-based guidance system to Area V. 
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b. Preparation of Counselors 



The Committee has been impressed with the degree of criticism 
expressed regarding the preparation of counselors. 

Counselor training programs exist in most of the graduate 
schools in California. The students in these programs generally 
acquire a sound background in counseling theory, an understanding 
of learning theory and learning disabilities, and experience in 
intelligence, interest, and aptitude testing. 

Unfortunately, over a period of several years, the very great 
majority of the counselor graduates who have become employed in 
public schools and colleges have had little *'gut level'* experience 
with jobs outside of the educational system. As a result, the schools 
have become staffed with individuals who are well oriented to aca- 
demia and who can assist students in academic pursuits. However, 
there now exists an acute shortage of people who can skillfully pro- 
vide vocational counseling to students at all economic levels. 

Furthermore, there is little evidence that the graduate schools 
are now oriented to this need or that they will soon provide enough 
qualified vocational counselors. 

The most critical need in the preparation of guidance personnel 
is that of providing experience outside of the field of education. This 
experience has two aspects. First, to require that every guidance 
person (including counselors) have acquired paid experience in occu- 
pations outside of the field of education. Secondly, supervised voca- 
tional counseling experience should be sought in non-educational 
agencies. 

R e comm endations 

The present counselor preparation programs fail to provide the 
breadth of experience in the world of work required for effective 
vocational counseling. 

Therefore, it is recommended that the State legislators alter 
the certification requirements to require that every person certified 
to do vocational counseling have had a minimum of one year paid 
experience in some occupation outside the field of education, pref- 
erably below the professional level, and that supervised vocational 
counseling experience in H.R.D. , theV.A., business, industry, or 
other agency, be considered of equal value to teaching or counsel- 
ing experience in private or public secondary schools or colleges. 
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It is recommended that the practicability of developing an appren- 
ticeship-type program in vocational counseling which permits people 
with a background in business, industry, or government to be artic- 
ulated into education, be explored jointly by the Department of Human 
Resources Development and the Vocational Education Section of the 
State Department of Education. 

Follow-Up 

Almost all public schools in Area V carry out some type of follow-up 
study of graduates. These studies vary from a simple attempt to deter- 
mine where graduates are located in September following graduation to 
very sophisticated longitudinal studies that follow graduates and all school 
leavers for five to six years after leaving school. 

A review of examples of follow-up studies in Area V, and discus- 
sions with educational planners who have conducted studies, or used the 
results of same, produced these observations: 

a. Policy decisions and curriculum changes have resulted from 
information collected by follow-up studies. It is generally agreed 
that the present thrust toward career education, and vocational 
education in particular, has come about because of the findings of 
studies. However, these changes have evolved slowly and only on 
the basis of follow-up study results reinforced many times over. 

b. There is little evidence to show that instructional methodology 
in basic education courses (the three R*s) have changed as a result 
of studies even though many studies have indicated a need for certain 
changes. 

c. There arc limitations as to the value of longitudinal follow-up 
studies. Results do not lend themselves to the type of evaluation 
needed to make specific program changes. 

d. In some areas it has been feasible for one central agency to 
carry out the follow-up function for a number of districts. The 
Santa Cruz County School Department has had such a system in 
operation since 1968, serving all of the schools of the county. 
This system utilizes a sophisticated data processing system. 

e. There is no system in use which assures that the results of 
studies are shared among districts and as a result very little 
opportunity exists for one district to profit from findings of 
another. 

f. The designers and users of follow-up studies agree that care 
needs to be taken if attempts are made to generalize or transfer 
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information from the results of one district's findings to another. 
However, this is possible if the student populations or specific 
groups can be equated. 

g. Ono of the suggestions often made concerning follow-up studios 
is that studies be conducted using a random sampling process. The 
users of results of studies, however, report that with random 
sampling: 

(1) The subgroup would likely be of too small a size to 
give valid data if results are to be analyzed for the sub- 
groups of the populations. 

(2) Results are difficult to explain. Many persons do not 
understand sampling techniques or the validity of same. 
Because of this, the results of random surveys are often 
open to interpretation - the results do not reflect 'Iny*' 
group, etc. 

h. A follow-up report (Form VE-45) is required each year by the 
State Department of Education, Bareau of Vocational Education. 
Vocational coordinators, who generally are responsible for the 
collection of the data required and the submission of the report, 
are in general agreement that the data reported are unsatisfac- 
tory since the report reflects data collected too soon after students 
leave programs. (See Table 10) Students trained in a particular 
skill may be in a temporary job until one in his field is available. 

i. The data reported on Form VE-45 reports do not reflect uni- 
form methods of data collection from district to district, and 
therefore to some extent lack validity when used as summary 
data for vocational education in the State. 

R e c omme ndati ons 

The present system of follow-ups is inefficient and at times mis- 
represents actuality. The acquired information seldom is given opti- 
mum distribution. 

The Federal government requires an annual "follow-up" on voca- 
tional students; a more comprehensive rt^port is required for overall 
school planning. Separate follow-up reports are sometimes needed 
for specific programs. 

It is recommended that the follow-up study required on vocational 
education programs for Federal accounting purposes, VE-45, be 
changed so that: 
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TABLB 10 



FOaOW-UP OF STUDENTS COMPLETING 
PREPARATORY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
For 1969-70 





Total No. Completing Program 
During Last Year & Left School 


Number Status Unknown ' 1 


Number 
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Available for 
Placement 
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-6 
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for Other Reasons 
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46 
115 
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17 
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17 
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TABLE 10 
(continued) 
FOLLOW-UP OF STUDENTS COMPLETING 
PREPARATORY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
For 1969-70 
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Table derived by Alameda County Dept. of Education & Area V Vocational 
Education Planning Committee from Form V.E. h5 submitted to Regional 
Office by each school district. 



a. Data reported would reflect conditions one year following 
school leaving. 



b. Schools would be directed to use a standardized procedure 
for the collection of VE d'ata, to be specified by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

c. A further breakdown of data reflecting students in work ex- 
perience would be reported. 

It is recommended that a study be made, by representatives of the 
school districts involved, of the feasibility of having the follow-up 
function for all of the schools in a particular region completed by one 
central agency. (State level educational evaluation funds should be 
made available on an annual basis for this purpose. ) 

It is recommended that follow-up studies be conducted with very 
specific objectives identified (specifying information desired, purpose 
of study, method of dissemination of results, responsibility for inter- 
pretation, etc. ). 

It is recommended ihat the instrument used for regional follow-up 
studies be sufficiently flexible to incorporate specific questions at the 
request of districts or schools'. 

It is recommended that, for purposes of informing legislators and 
the general public, follow-up studies reflect as close to 100% coverage 
as possible. 

It is recommended that follow-up studies include all^ school 
leavers, dropouts, as well as graduates. 

It is recommended that information needed for the evaluation of - 
specific school programs be collected by the use of more limited, 
more specific studies directed at the leavers of that specific program. 

It is recommended that a system for dissemination of the follow- 
up study results be designed. This should include a general distri- 
bution of abstracts of studies, including an identification of the student 
population characteristics together with a summary of findings and 
recommendations. County school departments should be considered 
as one possible agency to carry out this function. 

3. Cooi^fcrative and Work Experience 

The effort of the Committee in regard to work experience educa- 
tion has been largely directed toward the efforts of the public schools 
and community colleges in establishing these opportunities in business, 
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government, and industry. 



However, it is recognized that training programs such as appren- 
ticeships have bocn initiated outside the public education system and 
that other programs, N.A.B.S. , for example, may provide work ex- 
perience and training without participation of public t;ducation agencies. 

As the result of the expansion or initiation of enrollments, work 
experience programs under public education, the Department u£ Labor, 
and other governmental or private agencies, there has occurred a 
degree of competition for the available job slots. 

Fortunately, some school districts are blesscci with business or 
industry particularly adaptable to work experience programs* On the 
other hand, some of the jrural areas have almost no opportunity to 
place students. 

Because the natural employment areas are often in other school 
districts and because some districts have more than one work experi- 
ence agent, companies have been visited by two or more people in the 
same day apparently for the same purpose - to get jobs for students. 

The lack of coordination within the education comir ^nity is shared 
by government, industry, and business. In spite of the efforts of 
Industry-Education Councils to bring the education and business com- 
munities together, governmental, business, and industrial programs 
are initiated with little or no contact with educational or other agencies 
involved in similar programs , 

It, therefore, becomes essential that each county vocational co- 
ordinator investigate, with work experience coordinators (or agents), 
representatives ofH.R.D, and the Industry-Education Council, means 
of coordinating the acquisition of job slots and the placement of students. 

Because there continues to be a lack of public awareness of co- 
operative and work experience programs, it is appropriate that the 
State Department of Education make available descriptive brochures 
which describe Exploratory, General, and Vocational "Work Experience 
purposes and procedures. Each eounty education office could initiate, 
in cooperation with the local Industry-Education Council, a concerted 
effort to inform the general public, students, and potential employers 
of the benefits to the students, to business and industry, and to the 
community of these vocational education programs. 

In addition to the lack of coordination and understanding of these 
programs, there are several characteristics of the labor market which 
restrict the opportunity of students to profit from work experience. 
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The younger high school students cannot be employed because of labor 
laws, Workmen's Compensation Insurance carriers arc being discrim- 
inatory in issuance of insurance on employees under 18, labor manage- 
ment contracts restrict the use of work experience students, and 
employers hire off the street (or from othv^r youth experience recruiters) 
without considering the school or college work experience programs and 
the possibility of helping the employee acquire high school or college 
credit and instruction. 

The need for work experience is so well recognized that numerous 
agencies arc initiating programs. The need for skilled coordinators is 
less well recognized, yet there exists a definite shortage of prepared 
and experienced people for these positions. 



Recommendations 



Though the value of work experience is well recognized, there are 
many problems in implementing the program. 

It is recommended that the county coordinators of vocational educa- 
tion m^^et with representatives of the Industry-Education Council, work 
experience coordinators, work experience employers, and other appro- 
priate agencies for purposes of establishing a procedure for improving 
the coordination of cooperative and work experience programs. 

It is recommended that the State Department of Education print and 
make available to the county coordinators throughout California, a 
brochure describing the purposes and advantages of cooperative and work 
experience programs. 

It isi recommended that each county coordinator, in cooperation 
with the local Industry-Education Council, initiate a concerted and co- 
ordinated effort to inform the public, students, and potential employers 
of the benefits of cooperative and work experience to the students, to 
business, and to the county of those vocational education programs. 

It is recommended that the legislators review the labor laws for 
for discriminating and undesirable practices which restrict the oppor- 
tunity for students to benefit from cooperative and work experience 
education. 



It is recommended that the Department of Industrial Relations re- 
view the practices of the V/orkmen^s Compensation Insurance carriers 
regarding insurance of employees under 18, as to whether the practices 
are justified. 
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It is recommended that the Department of Industrial Relations 
review a sampling of labor management contracts to ascertain whether 
there is an undue restriction to the use of work experience students. 

It is recommended that governmental manpower and social service 
agencies encourage the linkage of their work experience programs to 
the public schools and community colleges. 

It is recommended that teacher training institutions recognize the 
need for well-trained and evperienced work experience coordinators • 

. Remedial Programs 

An evaluation of the remedial services provided throughout Area V 
has proven to be a very difficult task, a task which in "large part has bee 
deferred because of tho greater accessibility to study other aspects of 
vocational education. 

It is doubtful whether any high school or community college in 
Area V would acknowledge the lack o( a remedial pmgram and all 
evidence does point to the existence of some form of remedial ser- 
vice open to vocational students. 

On the other hand, it is evident that many students reach the com- 
munity college with very serious weaknesses in their basic education 
and continue to require remedial instruction. 

From very limited observation it appears that there is a great 
need at the elementary, secondary, and community college levcl» tor 
remedial services. Much of this assistance must be provided on a 
one-to-one or small group basis. Also, the professional ataff, to do 
the job at each of these levels, is largely lacking, and there is a lack 
of diagnostic personnel to pinpoint the kinds of weaknesses that exist 
and to prescribe instruction. As the classroom instruction passes 
these students by, the students get to feel that nobody cares and often 
such students drop out. The Department of Labor and O. E. O, 
sponsored training programs are largely made up of such staJentd. 

*Gn the other hand, some schools are using innovative techniques 
to assist students. Peer teaching and computer-assisted instruction 
are a few of the procedures which show promise. 

However, from the limited study in this area, this Committee 
believes the basic problem remains - that the student who gets 
behind, stays behind. 
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Recommendations 



Many students with learning deficiencies are yet to be adequately 
served. 

1. It is recommended that an educational plan be constructed 
for each student with a learning deficiency. Specifically, des- 
cribed instructional units (not courses), aimed at remediating 
specified weaknesses, should be prescribed. 

2. It is recommended that schools and colleges consider the 
initiation of, or expansion of, tutorial and peer instruction pro- 
grams for vocational education students. 

3. It is recjjmmended that schools and colleges review their 
diagnostic procedures for remediation. 
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QUAUTY STANDARDS 



In order to qualify for funds under Part A and B of Public Law 90-576, 
the schools must certify that their vocational education programs meet the 
requirements of the California State Plan for vocational education. These 
requirements are quite extensive in scope, covering everything from pro- 
gram planning and facilities to job placement and follow-up. 

To permit needed flexibility at the state and local level, the standards 
written in the State Plan as an agreement between the State Board of Edu- 
cation and the United States Office of Education are quite universal. 

However, numerous agencies have published materials which are, in 
essence, standards. For example, CAREER GUIDANCE sets standards 
for guidance programs and provides measurable objectives for evaluation 
of the service. SOCIAL SERVICES - A SUGGESTED ASSOCIATE DEGREE 
CURRICULUM, and the CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF PARK & RECREATION 
EDUCATORS ARTICULATION COMMITTEE REPORT, among many others, 
describes units (or standards) which can be used to evaluate quality or con- 
tent of programs. 

State, National, and regional associations set standards for schools, 
colleges, and programs. The schools and colleges also produce district 
plans, catalogues, etc., which include standards. 

Although many agencies propose standards, ultimately, the setting of 
standards and the evaluation of a vocational program in terms of the stand- 
ards is primarily a local instructional activity. 

Therefore, the Committee has directed its effort in the study of quality 
to the standards actually applied to the vocational programs in Area V, 

From its study, the Committee finds that the school districts and com- 
munity colleges each have stated objectives for programs and/or courses, 
but instructional objectives included in district plans are too general to use 
in the behavior method of evaluation. 

Partly as a result of legislative action, there is now an emphasis in 
the schools and colleges on the need for accountability. Whereas, instruc- 
tors may have followed written, or unwritten, standards and/or guidelines 
in the past, it is now expected that formalized and measurable objectives 
and activities will be written for each program. The development of these 
written standards is in process in most, if not all, of the districts. (i,ee 
Tables 11 & 12) The process is expensive, with much duplication of effort 
and with few, if any, districts having completed the task. 

In part, the incentive for developing measurable standards has filtered 
from the federal level through Sacramento to the district level. When 
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interpreted as a state and/or federal requirement, some resentment and 
resistance has developed by the local recipients of the directives • 

The State Department and the County Offices provide to teachers and 
administrators, independently or with other agencies, workshops and 
consultation on the establishment of standards as expressed through instruc- 
tional objectives. Whereas, some of the workshops have stressed the writ- 
ing of instructional goals and objectives, at least one series of workshops 
has placed the emphasis on the development of Learning Activity Packages, 
In the first example, the teachers and administrators in training have shown 
some inclination to consider the workshop as an aid to achieving federal and 
state requirements. In contrast, the series of workshops on Learning 
Activity Packages has provided an opportunity to achieve local goals (the 
development of more effective learning situations for the teachers' own 
classrooms) and at the same time achieve the written objectives "required 
by Sacramento, 

The writing of goals and objectives, or of curriculum, or of Learning 
Activity Packages, requires the application of time by many professional 
educators. It is an expensive process which requires resources not ordi- 
narily available within the district to the extent required (often the costs 
of curriculum development are unknown and/or underestimated). On the 
other hand, many vocational programs are essentially repeated through- 
out the state. For example, there are 62 auto mechanic programs in the 
California community colleges alone plus many more in the high schools, 
R. O. C. ^s, and skill centers. 

The present State requirements and the duplication of efforts are a 
burden and a deterrent to administrators in deciding whether to establish 
a vocational education program. A systematization in the development, 
acquisition, and dissemination of curriculum units must occur if all 
schools and colleges are to acquire the specificity of objectives which are 
applicable for instructional and evaluation purposes. 

It would seem appropriate that the Department of Education in Sacramento 
acquire and make available typical program, course, and instructional unit 
guidelines, specifying instruction objectives, facilities, equipment, text- 
books, training aids, etc. Although each school would find it desirable to 
alter the guidelines to meet local needs, each school would save the effort 
of starting from scratch to "reinvent the wheeL " 

Related to the need for instructional objectives is the need for job anal- 
ysis. In general, teachers seldom use job specifications in building cur- 
riculum, nor are they always up to date with their own occupational com- 
petency, An agency must be funded and charged to ascertain the "aniverflal" 
skills, knowledge, and attitude requirements in each common occupation 
taught at the secondary or community college level. 
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Although most schools have not as yet completed the measurable instruc- 
tional objectives for all programs, a large number of these materials are 
now available. However, the written instructional objectives which are avail- 
able, either on or off campus, tend to have limited utilization; and there is 
duplication in the development of new materials* 

In addition to this problem, there is little utilization of written goals and 
objectives as motivational tools in vocational classrooms, as orientation to 
the occupation in the exploratory programs, as a communicative device with 
teachers of related instruction, or as a tool for articulation between schools, 
colleges, and employers. 

A major weakness at all levels appears to be the lack of coordination of 
effort in the development of vocational education. 

R ec oinmendations 

The districts are all involved in a conscious attempt to improve their 
vocational programs. The overriding need seems to be for coordination of 
effort. 

It is recommended that there be an expansion of in-service training 
programs oriented to the use of instructional objectives as a curriculum 
development tool, as motivational and instructional procedure, as an 
orientation tool, as a means of articulation between schools, colleges, 
and employers, and as a means of self- evaluation for instructors. 

It is recommonded that the in-service training effort be coordinated 
and funded at the State level to encourage the development of a wide range 
of Learning Activity Packages and to limit duplication of effort. 

It is recommended that the State Department of Education establish a 
system for acquisition, maintenance, and dissemination of Learning 
Activity Packages, typical course, program, and unit guidelines, instruc- 
tional objectives, facility descriptions, equipment lists, textbooks, train- 
ing aids, etc. 

It is recomrnended that H.R.D. expand its system for acquisition, 
maintenance, and dissemination of descriptive and analytical material on 
the skills, knowledge, and other characteristics required. in each of the 
major occupations for which training is specifically available in the high 
schools and community colleges so as to provide a basis for program 
development. 
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ARTICULATION 



1. Advanced Placement 

As described in Quality Standards, the schools and colleges are 
heavily involved in the development of measurable instructional objec- 
tives for all vocational programs. The lack of clearly defined objec- 
tives (see Tables 11 & 12), and a means whereby the competency level 
could be described, have been major constraints in the articulation of 
many vocational programs. 

Those programs which are readily identified as having similar and 
measurable instructional content to programs in other schools tend to 
grant credit or a waiver of the requirement for work completed. On the 
other hand, programs which have the same title are often found to have 
no instructional units in common and little or no transferability. 

In effect, many students duplicate at the community college level 
much of the work which was done at the high school level. 

There is in part, an historical basis for this situation. In earlier 
years, dtjvclopment of programs occurred with little or no coordination 
from college to college, from high school to high school, or between 
high schools and colleges. Fortunately, significant changes have occurred 
which are causing an acceleration of activity in the direction of coordin- 
ation of programs and the development of measurable objectives and 
transferable instructional units. 

However, the unmet need continues for a form of certification by 
which each Sf.nding institution can communicate to other educational 
agencies and potential employers, the achievement of the student. 

In addition to the factors within the schools which result in repeti- 
tion of instruction, there are in other agencies needless barriers to 
the upward migration of individuals from one occupation to another. The 
multiplicity of accrediting agencies or licensing agencies, such as a 
nurse's board for licensed vocational nurses and the board for licensing 
of registered nurses, tend to limit the articulation between programs 
and result in an excessive duplication of study, a duplication of instruc- 
tion and a duplication of facilities. 

R e c omme ndati ons 

In spite of the present effort to articulate programs between schools 
and colleges, students tend to repeat courses or units of instruction at 
the college level which supposedly were completed at an earlier level. 
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It is recommended that all vocational education and related curricu- 
lum be described in terms of instructional units with measurable be- 
havioral objectives. 

It is recommended that faculty committees be developed between 
college and high school districts for each vocational program offered 
within a community college district. 

It is recommended that one vocational education advisory committee 
serve the high school districts and the surrounding community college 
district in the development of recommendations regarding articulation. 

It is recommended that representatives of the State Department of 
Health confer with the boards (nursing, et al) regarding the need for 
articulation between programs. 

It is recommended that a system of certification be devised which 
will convey to the receiving educational institution or tne potential employ- 
er, an understanding of the level of competency and the specific skills 
acquired £rom a vocational or training program. 

2. Dual Attendance 

The opportunity for a high school student to attend a community 
college was expanded under the provision of the Veysey Bill, but the 
actual participation by vocational students has, until recently, been 
negligible, (see Tables 11 & 12) However, from both the local and the 
state level, the community colleges and high schools are being encour- 
aged to participate more fully. 

The lag in participation is not solely due to a lack of motivation. 
There are many barriers to dual attendance between high schools and 
colleges. For example, the colleges tend to have the lecture session 
in the morning and the laboratory or shop session in the afternoon, and 
the program may meet only two or throe days per week. At the high 
school, the student tends to bo scheduled every day, both mornings and 
afternoons. He would not normally have a schedule which fits that of 
the desired college program. 

The need to schedule travel time and the lack of dependable trans- 
portation has further limited the dual enrollment. 

A student who survives the other problems may then find that the 
desired program has been filled by the college-level students and for him 
the program is still not available. 
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On the other hand, for many students the college program provides 
the only opportunity to become involved in an interesting and valued route 
to employment at the skilled or semi-professional level. The number of 
students surmounting the barriers is increasing. 

More flexible scheduling on the part of the high schools and the 
colleges (for example, late afternoon programs at the college), the 
acquisition of alternative transportation (car pools?), and the expansion 
of needed college programs will all be necessary. 

It would appear that the naming of one vocational advisory committee 
for both the college and feeder high schools might be an initial step in 
coordinating the schools and colleges for this purpose. 

Recommendations 

If dual attendance provided for under the Veysey Bill is to reach an 
optimum level of effectiveness, schedules must be made compatible, trans, 
portation must be available, programs must be expanded where practical, 
and It must be economically feasible to offer additional sections. 

It is recommended that representatives of community colleges meet 
with high school personnel to devise compatible schedules, to investigate 
alternate means of transportation, and to consider ways of expanding the 
enrollment of high school students. 
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PUBLIC IMAGE 



There is a great lack of knowledge in the minds of the various publics re- 
garding the character of vocational education and the very existence of voca« 
tional education. However, before expanding on the lack of knowledge of the 
publics, it must be recognized that there are many individuals, particularly 
those closely associated with good vocational education programs, that are 
very aware of the nature and value of vocational education. 

Apparently, there are some who believe that all education is essentially 
vocational in nature and many of these individuals are rather disappointed 
when in fact the education which has been acquired does relatively little to 
assure that the person becomes employed. From the point of view of industry, 
there are many who feel that the educational system is established to prepare 
individuals for jobs, but that to a great degree the educational system is fail- 
ing to teach the very rudiments which are necessary for acquiring and holding 
a position. In fact, some representatives of industry reject the philosophy of 
vocational education; i. e. , that vocational education should prepare people 
for specific occupations or clusters of occupations, but instead demand assur^ 
ance that every student wi)l have acquired a sound basic education including 
the rudiments of reading, writing and arithmetic. 

On the other hand, there are those who believe that each of the schools 
have programs for specific occupations; and there tends to be great con- 
fusion between such terms as "vocational education, " industrial arts, " 
"manual training, " etc. 

Unfortunately, the image of vocational education suffers from the com- 
ments of those that have an unrealistic view of the nature of vocational edu- 
cation, and it suffers equally from those that have a realistic view of a small 
segment of inadequate vocational education. 

In the first case, vocational education is often perceived as providing 
only a very narrow cluster of skills which provide little flexibility for a per- 
son to move from one job to another or to progress as technology changes. 
It may be seen as including only one broad grouping of occupations, such as 
home economics, or agriculture, or "shop. " The confusion with industrial 
arts or prevocational types of programs is also common. Under the assump- 
tion that each woodshop has as its purpose the preparation of students for 
entry into carpentry or cabinotmaking occupations as qualified employees, 
parents and students become disappointed and disillusioned when the grad- 
uate must seek other employment. 

Programs entitled "vocational education" have been used as a dumping 
ground for unruly students and for slow learners. Often such programs have 
been lacking in equipment, supplies, or a skillful and motivated teacher. 
Even with a qualified teacher, the program and staff lack the encouragement 
and support which is needed. 
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Even the educational community is largely ignorant of the purpose, 
methodology, and value of the effect of vocational education programs. In 
the recent past and probably even today, the *'good" students were encour- 
aged to take college preparatory programs; they were discouraged from 
''wasting" their abilities or preparing for immediate employment through 
vocational education. Vocational education is often viewed as a dead end 
street which closes the door forever for entry into college. 

In many of our vocational programs the students see little relationship 
between vocational education, basic education, or the general education 
courses. By students, by teachers and by parents, many of these programs 
are believed to be dirty and noisy and, at such time as they are perceived 
to lead to employment, it is perceived that they lead to dirty, noisy, low- 
paying, low-level, low- status occupations. 

Under this handicap, that of having so broad a segment of the population 
with negative feelings about the field of vocational education, and about the 
results of vocational education, one wonders whether it is worth the effort 
to improve the image. Indeed, as one considers the situation in other states 
or throughout the country, it becomes readily apparent that many are, in 
effect, disowning the term "vocational education" for as yet "unsoiled" 
names, such as occupational education or career education. At times, the 
only change which occurs in such situations is a change of name the 
philosophy, the program and the practice remains the same. On the other 
hand, a change of name can be a part of an effort to improve the image of 
education directed toward the preparation of people for the world of work, 
and at the same time an attempt to improve the effectiveness of programs 
is also initiated. 

As touched on very lightly above, the image of vocational education is 
not universally bad. Just as there are numerous people who reject voca- 
tional education, there are many others who wait anxiously for an oppor- 
tunity to enter a vocational education program. Typically, such people have 
become aware, primarily through direct contact with the schools or with 
people who have progressed through a program, of the tremendous value 
and change in a person's status in life which can occur from participation 
in such programs. However, if we are to depend upon contact with programs 
or with graduates to improve the image, one must assure that the programs 
and the graduates are of the quality which merits a favorable image for vo- 
cational education. 

It is the responsibility of each coordinator of vocational education in a 
school district to provide an in-service training program for teachers and 
admin istrators to make them aware of the nature and purpose of indus- 
trial arts, of vocational education, and of related programs. The use of 
follow-up studies which provide graphic evidence of the value of vocational 
education for graduates of the programs must be made available to all 
members of the educational community. 
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While it must be recognized that vocational education may havo a par- 
ticular value for some students who have beun d»-linquent, who have educa- 
tional handicaps, or who ar.: from racial or cultural minorities, vocational 
programs should not be used as dumping grounds for such students. 

No student should be placed in a vocational education program because 
he is a rejectee from another program. It must be recognized by counsel- 
ors, students, and parents alike, that the student who lacks the basic edu- 
cational skills (communicative and computative) for other programs, also 
lacks preparation to enter vocational education programs. 

In addition to the effort which must be made within the school to improve 
the quality of vocational education and to make the educational community 
aware of this quality, a supplementary effort must be made outaide of the 
school. It is recognized that much effort is already exerted in this direc- 
tion. For example, the office of the Chancellor, California Community 
Colleges, has recently produced a directory of programs in California. 
The Bay Area community colleges, the Alameda and Contra Costa County 
offices of education, and individual school districts have produced or acquired 
pamphlets, booklets, A. V. programs and reports describing opportunities 
for vocational education and training programs in the area. At the State 
level, the Department of Education has produced a multi-media presentation, 
"The Bridge, " which is available to school assembliej^ conferences, etc. 
The Department of Education has also produced other audio-visual pre- 
sentations available to television stations and educators to describe the 
value of vocational education. The Alameda County Schools Office, in co- 
operation with the Alameda County Industry-Education Council and the 
Alameda County Fair Board, has initiated the Vocational Education Olympics 
as the successful way of informing the public about the value of vocational 
education. The Alameda and Contra Costa County Schools Offices each have 
a copy of Operation UP, an audio- visual presentation available to school 
districts. 

Although many additional programs can and should be made available 
on a statewide basis, it would appear that the most critical need in terms 
of improving the image of vocational education is that of assuring that 
every vocational program does in fact prepar.^ the student for employment 
in a stated occupation or cluster of occupations. Secondly, it would appear 
appropriate that the vocational coordinators in the Bay Area counties co- 
operatively develop a system for maximum use by Bay Area television and 
radio stations of the State and locally-developed media presentations. 
Thirdly, it should be made clear that, whereas funding for vocational edu- 
cation in the public schools and community colleges is limited to progranis 
below the bachelor degree level, the graduate of a vocational program has 
much in common with the engineer, the lawyer, the minister, the pKysician, 
and the teacher. All have prepared for their vocation through a voca- 
tionally oriented educational program. It is the responsibility of each 
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teacher in vocational education to present such relationships and the fact 
that vocational programs are one path to managerial or professional level 
employment ♦ 

R e c omme ndati ons 

It is recommended that school districts, through the vocational coordi- 
nators, initiate an inscrvice training program for teachers and adminis- 
trators to make them aware of the nature and purpose of industrial arts, of 
vocational education, and of related programs* 

It is recommended that the State Department of Education develop a 
series of learning activity packages for this purpose. 

It is recommended that students be guided toward vocational education 
only for the values inherent in such programs for the student. 

It is recommended that the Northern California Council of Administra- 
tors of Vocational Education and Practical Arts assume the responsibility 
for developing a coordinated effort in utilization of materials and media, to 
improve the image of vocational education. 

It is recommended that each vocational education teacher study to the 
point of understanding, the career ladder appropriate to his or her area of 
instruction. 
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BUSINESS SERVICES 



1. Finance 

If the school district expends its tax money wisely, its students will 
probably become productive and responsible citizens who pay taxes, 
possibly in the same school district, but even more probably to the State, 

On the other hand, if the school district does poorly through a lack 
of funds or otherwise, there is a lesser probability that the students will 
become responsible citizens and taxpayers, either to the district or to 
the State. The probability of added social service or correctional costs 
to the State is increased. 

Data from the Contra Costa Department of Social Services, from 
the Youth Authority, and from Deuel Vocational Institute, indicate that 
the probability of keeping a person off welfare or out of a penitentiary 
is great if the person can be placed in a job for which he has been trained. 

Sooner or later the State Legislators and Governor must realize that 
the added cost of quality vocational education for a few years of high 
school or community college is only a fraction of the total cost of welfare, 
or incarceration, or later crash programs in manpower training. 

Education, including vocational education, is a State responsibility 
which is largely delegated to local school districts, to community 
college districts, and to state colleges and universities. 

In contrast to the four-year colleges and universities, a dominant 
part of the income of the public schools and community colleges in 
California is derived from local property taxes although a significant 
percent of the income does come from the State and Federal level. 

The localization of education is presumed to provide a flexibility 
to the school or community college board which will permit the initia- 
tion of that curriculum and services most appropriate to the local 
community. 

How can the board and superintendent provide for the real need for 
vocational education, within the present system and limitation of funding? 

Many assume that federal vocational education act funds are avail- 
able for expansion of programs. 

Actually, Federal vocational education funds have increased over 
the past several years, but the increase in funding has failed to keep 
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up with the increase in numbers of students or the added costs per vo- 
cational student, which in effect has resulted in an actual decrease of 
support per vocational education student. 

Although some school districts could still place a higher priority 
and allocate more of their .resources to vocational education, the need 
for quality vocational education in Arcia V will not be met with the 
present level or system of funding. 

The unpleasant truth is this. Many of us legislators, educators, 
and just plain citizens have criticized the school districts for their 
inadequate program and services and with some justification. But, 
while federal funding was making it possible to initiate many new voca- 
tional programs, the State was withdrawing its support. Now, as the 
costs per vocational student has increased more rapidly than the State 
or Federal support, the responsibility has fallen on the district to pick 
up the difference in cost, a responsibility which cannot be continued. 

Recent judicial decisions have created an urgency for developing 
a more equitable means of funding school districts. It would be appro- 
priate to revise the total system of financing so as to make it possible 
for all school districts to provide effective vocational education programs! 

Recommendations 



The State is faced with the responsibility of designing an equitable 
system for financing public education. The need to devise a system for 
financing vocational education as a State responsibility is equally 
critical. 



It is recommended that the State develop and initiate a system for 
financing public education which provides for the financing of voca- 
tional education as a State responsibility. 

It is recommended that the State consider the practicality of relat- 
ing support of vocational education to achievement of students and 
placements in jobs rather than by the current basis of attendance in 
classrooms . 



Accounting System 

The school districts and community colleges follow accounting pro- 
cedures for vocational education, part of which are prescribed by the 
State, and part of which are locally or county designed. 

Those aspects of the accounting system, which are locally or county 
designed, tend to differ significantly from district to district. 
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Essentially, that part of the system which is uniform has to do 
with the placement of figures on paper. Some systems are largely 
manual, others are almost entirely electronic data processing. 

Paradoxically, computer based data processing systems have 
already been designed and have been implemented for countywide 
utilization. Such programs exist for accounting of money and of stu- 
dents, for identification and recording of curriculum and equipment 
and, among others, for reporting costs per program and costs per 
student. (See California Education Information System. ) 

Countywide hookups are feasible. Telephone lines, computers, 
related equipment and personnel are all available. The countywide 
costs would be less than the countywide costs under the present local- 
ized mix of systems. Additional management information would be 
provided as a bonus. Fortunately, the only essential things that are 
needed are cooperation and coordination. 

However, those with computers and the needed services risk an 
inconvenience by tying in with other districts. Those with no computer 
(nor service) risk being "swallowed up by the system. " 

The necessary coordination has not yet occurred. 
R e c omme ndati ons 

It is recommended that information be acquired by County educa- 
tion offices on the present status of educational data processing systems 
in the two counties in Area V. 

It is recommended that the State and the County educational and 
business officers in each County convene to establish a procedure and 
timetable for coordination of educational data processing systems. 

3. Justification Procedures 



The Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the Amendments of 1968 
provided funds and a focus of attention which stimulated an expansion 
in vocational education throughout California and the nation. 

In 1963, and again in 1968, it became necessary at the Federal 
level, and later at the State level, to express policies and procedures 
for implementing the intent of Congress. 

Unfortunately, in some districts, the preparation of proposals, 
the reporting procedures, and the acceptance of another level (or 
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levels) of supervision is so involved that districts seriously question 
whether the VEA funds are v/orth the effort, 

Rec ommendati on 

It is recommended that the Vocational Education Section of the 
State Department of Education name a study committee to review 
funding procedures for the purpose of simplifying the paper work 
involved. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PLANNING AREA V 



Ar^'\ Plirming CommitUc 

Representatives of the Governing Boards of Junior College Districts ; 

Mr. E. J. (Jay) Chinn, South County Joint Community College District 
Mr. Kenneth L. Foster, Fremont/Newark Community College District 
Dr. Lee R. V^'inters, Contra Costa Junior College District 

Representative of the Department of Human Resources Development : 

Mr. Mark Sanders, H.R.D. Administrator, Human Resources Development 

Center, Oakland 

Public Members Who, Through Knowledge and Experience, are Representative 
of the Industries in the Area : 

Mr. Philip Brubaker, Training Director, Standard Oil Co. , Richmond 
Mr. Ray Dones, Chairman of the Board, Trans-Bay Engineers & Builders, 

Inc. , Oakland 

Mr. Charles K. Hum, President, Aerospace Services, Inc.,. Oakland 

Airport 

Mr. John Torres, Owner, Pittsburg Heating and Air Conditioning 
Mrs. Patricia Cochrane, Pacific Telephone 

Public Members Who are Knowledgeable About the Disadvantaged: 

Mr. Frank Dods on. Electrical Engineer, Naval Air Station, Alameda 



Representatives of Private Post-Secondary Educational Institutions : 

Mr. William Z. Barnes, Owner /Operator, Dickinson- Warren School of 

Business, Berkeley 
Mr. Morteza Fadavi, Director, Market Trade School, Oakland 
Mr. Richard C. Ivey, Educator, Armstrong College, Berkeley 

Representative from a County Office of Education: 



Dr. Harley Sorensen, Coordinator of Special Curriculum Services, 

Alameda County Schools Department, Hayward 
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Area Vocational Committee (cont. ) 

Representatives of School Districts Maintaining High Schools Within the Area : 

Mrs. Edith Draemel, Board Member, Mt. Diablo Unified School District 
Mr. Barney E. Hilburn, Lawyer; Board Member, 12 years, Oakland 

Unified School District 
Mr. J. Cecil Smith, Retired; Board Member San Leandro Unified School 

District 

Assigned Liaison to Committee : 

Mr. William Booth, Vocational Education Coordinator, Antioch Unified 

School District 

Mr. Milford Brinkerhoff, Vocational Education Coordinator, Acalanes 

Union High School District 
Mr. Arthur D'Braunstein, Chabot College (So. County Joint Jr. College 

District ) 

Mrs. Mary DeNure, Consultant, Public Service Programs, California 

Community Colleges, Chancellor's Office, Sacramento 
Mr. William G. Fortman, Vocational Education Coordinator, Oakland 

Unified School District 
Mr. M. Nick Konnoff, Vocational Education Coordinator, Castro Valley 

Unified School District 
Mr. Robert C. Kvam, Vocational Education Coordinator, San Leandro 

Unified School District 
Mr. Wilfred McKendry, Coordinator, Vocational and Adult Education, 

Contra Costa County Department of Education 
Mr. James B. Mayo, Director, Fremont-Newark Regional Occupation 

Program 

Mr. Walter H. Miller, Administrative Assistant, Vocational Education, 

Peralta Community College District 

Dr. Robert Niederholzer, ' Ohlone College (Fremont/Newark Community 

College District) 

Mr. Fred Sherwyn, Vocational Education Coordinator, Livermore Valley 

Joint Union School District 
Mr. James W. Smith, Vocational Education Coordinator, San Ramon 

Valley Unified School District 
Dr. Richard M. Wenstrom, Coastal Regional Coordinator, Vocational 

Education, Oakland 
Mr. Milan Wight, Vocational Education Coordinator, Mt. Diablo Unified 

School District 

Former Area Vocational Committee Members : 

Mr. Jack K. Chapman Mrs. Arabella Springer 

Mr. Donald Oliphant Miss Phyllis Woodward 
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Subcommittee Members : 



Robert H. Benson 

Eon Boriolo 

Milford Brinkerhoff 

Pat Carter 
Charlsie Cook 
V/illie F. Dorsey 
Richard Felter 

Gloria Garcia 
Frank Gibson 
Patrick flalligan 
Van Hankins 

Gregory Hisaka 
Larry Hunn 
Robert G. Hunter 

Josephine Jimenez 
Robert Kvam 
Fred McKendry 
Robert Meier 
Robert Niederholzer 
Virgie Noll 
Jim N. Norris 
Richard Nunes 
Evelyn Ostrander 
Ralph Petry 

Dean Pratt 
Robert A. Rajander 
LeRoy A. Ramsey 
Merle L. Runolson 
Geo. Schwalm 
Howard L. Smalheiser 
G. Louis Trapp 
Eddie E. Waihington 
Milan Wight 

Tom Williams 



Employment Manager, U.S. Steel Company, 
Pittsburg 

Coordinator, Voc. Ed., Alameda County Schools 
Department 

Voc. Ed. Coord., Acalanes Union High School 
District 

Voc. Ed. Coord., Diablo Valley College, P. H. 
Laney College, Oakland 

Chairman, N. Richmond Area Council (EOC) 
Coordinator, Distributive Industries Education 

Project, Contra Costa College, San Pablo 
Sandia Laboratories, Livermore 
Deuel Vocational Institution, Tracy 
Richmond School District 

Assoc. Dean, Tech., Voc. Ed., Contra Costa 

Jr. College District, Martinez 
Westcom Industries, Richmond 
Westcom Industries, Richmond 
Assoc. Dean of Instruction and Director of 

Tech. -Voc. Ed., Chabot College, Hayward 
San Hidalgo Institute, Oakland 

Supv. Voc. Ed. Coord., San Leandro Unified S. D, 
Coord., Voc. and Adult Ed. , CCC Dept. of Ed. 
Voc. Ed. Coord., Alameda Unified School Dist. 
Ohlone College, Fremont 
East Bay Regional Park District, Oakland 
AEC, El Cerrito 

Coord., Guidance and Testing, CCC Dept. of Ed. 
Sandia Laboratories, Livermore 
CAMPS, EOC, SPCCF, VCI, FYI, RCDC, 

Richmond 
Canyon, California 

Voc. Ed. Coord., Berkeley Unified School Dist. 
Dept. of Voc. Ed., Oakland 

Voc. Ed. Coord., Hayward Unified School Dist. 
Voc. Ed. Coord., San Lorenro Unified S. D. 
Walnut Creek, California 
Pittsburg Unified School District 
Oakland, California 

Coord., Work Experience Education, Mt. Diablo 

Unified School District 
Deuel Vocational Institute, Tracy 



Staff, Vocational Education Planning Area V : 

Director . William F. Banaghan, Ph. D. 

Secretary . Ellice Darrow 
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STATE OF CALIFORNIA EDUCATIOH CODE 



Article 10. 4» Vocational Areas 



VoacuUomZ A^zcu> 

6260. There are hereby created within the state a number of vocational areas, 
not to exceed 15, which shall have boundaries as determined, within 90 days after 
the effective date of this section, by the Director of Human Resources Development, 
the Director of Vocational Education, and the Chancellor of the California Community 
Collefjes. Such areas shall, as far as possible, be developed along job market lines 

Meg VoacuUonat CormuXtzu 

6268.2. In a minimum of four vocational areas, an area vocational committee 
shall be selected pursuant to Section 626C.8 to assume the responsibility of devel- 
oping recommendations for the short-term improvement of existing vocational educa- 
tional programs and a master plan for the improvement of vocational education within 
the area. 

The selection of such vocational areas shall be made by the Director of Human 
Resources Development, the Director of Vocational Education, and the Chancellor of 
the California Community Colleges. The selected vocational areas shall be suffi-^ 
ciently representative of all the vocational areas to demonstrate the feasibility of 
extending this system of planning throughout the state. 

IkoMtQA Plan CoMid(iA(xtion6 

6268.4* Development of a master plan pursuant to Section 6268.2 shall include, 
but not be limited to, consideration of the following areas: 

(a) Assess whether a proper assortment, as measured by skill demands deter- 
mined from local and area employment surveys, of programs in the educational curric- 
ulum is offered in the area, while avoiding unnecessary duplication of programs. 

(b) Review quality standards of vocational instruction in , the area. 

(c) Assure that information derived from follot^p studies is shared among 
educational institutions offering vocational education. 

(d) Encourage and assist local school districts to offer effective prevoca*- 
tional programs. 

(e) Insure that guidance and counseling information relative to vocational 
education and occupational experience is made available to all junior high school, 
high school, and community college students ir* the area, and insure that a substan- 
tial part of such guidance and counseling is provided by business and industry 
personnei. 

(f) Assist in arranging, wherever appropriate, for high school juniors and 
seniors to take courses in community college vocational programs. 

(g) Assure that workable arrangements are established to grant advanced place- 
ment in vocational programs to outstanding high school graduates. 
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(h) Assure that remedial programs are available, in high schools, in adult 
schools, and in community colleges, to allow young people who desire to enter tech- 
nical programs (or who desire to enter apprenticeship), but who lack the academic 
qualifications, to have the opportunity to acquire those qualifications. 

(i) Encourage the greater use of cooperative or work experience education 
programs • 

(j) Itiform the public of the merits and strengths of vocational education to 
the end that vocational education will be moved toward a parity of esteem with all 
other curricular areas. 

UmbzMlUp 0^ A/iza VozationcJi Comiittzt 

6268.6. Each area vocational committee shall be composed of 18 members, as 
follows: three representatives of the governing boards of junior college districts 
within the area; three representatives of school districts maintaining high schools 
within the area, one representative of the Department of Human Resources Development; 
and five public members who, through knowledge and experience, are representative of 
the industries in the area, two public members who are knowledgeable about the dis- 
advantaged; three members representing private postsecondary educational institutions 
authorized or approved under the provisions of paragraph (2) of subdivision (a) of, 
and subdivisions (b), (c), and (d) of. Section 29007, and of Section 29007.5, and 
one person representing a county office of education within the region. 

i^mbiiMhlp Rotation 

6268.7. Each area committee shall determine a system of membership rotation 

so that, after the first two years of operation, approximately one-third of the mem- 
bers will be replaced each year. 

MmboMlvLp o{i A/tea Vodcuttonal Comiri^ttee: .Se£ec;fcton 

6268.8. The members of each area vocational committee shall be selected in the 
following manner* 

(a) Each of the three representatives of the governing boards of local junior 
college districts within the area shall be selected by a majority vote of the gov- 
erning boards of junior colleges within the area. 

(b) Each of the three representatives of school districts maintaining high 
schools within the area shall be selected by a majority vote of the governing boards 
of school districts maintaining high schools within the area. 

(c) The representative of the Department of Human Resources Development shall 
be selected by the Director of Human Resources Development. 

(d) Each of the seven public members shall be selected jointly by the Director 
of Human Resources Development, the Director of Vocational Education, and the 
Chancellor of the California Community Colleges. 

(e) The representative of a county office of education shall be selected by 
a majority vote of the county superintendents of schools in the region. 
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CompenAotcon 

6268.10. Members of each area vocational committee shall serve without compen- 
sation, but they shall receive their actual and necessary traveling expenses In per- 
forming their duties under this article. 

Meg Ha&teA Plan 

6268.12. Each area vocational committee shall, within two years following ths 
initial meeting of the committee, develop and submit to the State Board of Education 
and to the Board of Governors of the California Comm-anity Colleges, and to any other 
appropriate policymaking body, an area master plan providing for maximum coordina- 
tion between vocational, technical, adult, and continuation education agencies within 
the area, together with reconmendatlons for the implementation of such master plan 
in the a£e.-\, 

6268.14. Each area vocational committee shall, no later than March 1, 1971, 
report to the State Board of Education, the Board of Governors of the California 
Community Colleges, and the California Advisory Council on Vocational Education and 
Technical Training on the progress of ^ch committee toward ^he development of a 
master plan, and the committee's recommendations on short-term Improvement of exist 
Ing vocational education programs. 

The State Board of Education and the Board of Governors of the California Com- 
munity Colleges shall report to the Legislature on the progress reports of the voca- 
tional education committees within 60 days after the board shall have received such 
reports . 

StaXe. U<u>t2A Plan 

6268.16. Within one year of the receipt of the area plans from each the area 
vocational committees, the State Board of Education and the Board of Governors of the 
California Community Colleges, with the advice of the California Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education and Technical Training, shall develop, and thereafter shall 
amend annually, the state master plan in accordance with area master plans. 

6268.18. The State Board of Education and the Board of Governors of the Calif- 
ornia Community Colleges, Jointly, shall submit annually to the Legislature the state 
master plan described in Section 6268.16, together with proposed legislation for the 
implementation of the master plan. 

Lzgi&tativz InteM 

6268.20. It is the Intent of the Legislature in enacting this article that the 
area vocational conmlttees formed hereunder , in forming their area master plans, shall 
gl^ due consideration to all relevant planning efforts in the vocational area both 
prior and concurrent, and to planning guidelines developed by the State Board of Edu- 
cation, the Board of Governors of the California Community Colleges, and the Calif 
ornia Manpower Coordinating Committee. 
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6268.22, It is the Intent of the Legislature in enacting this article that the 
vocational education staff of both of the State Board of Education and the Board of 
Governors of the California Community Colleges, through the coordination of the 
Director of Vocational Education, shall be responsible for its implementation and 
administration. 
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APPENDIX C 
Committee Work Plan for 1972-1973 
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1972-1973 
AREA V 
COMMITTEE WORK PLAN 



Goal 



Mission 



1* To assess whether a 
proper assortment of 
programs Is offered In 
the area, while avoid- 
ing unnecessary dup- 
lications of programs 
and to recommend 
priorities to be con- 
sidered by program 
planners • 



1.1 Interpret job market require- 
ments determined from local and 
area employment surveys. 




I 




Essentially, these 
Items have been 
accomplished. 



Recommend priorities for In- 
crease or decrease In programs 
and student enrollments. 



1.4 



Evaluate reaction to recommenda- 
tions of 11/71 and 4/72. 



1.1.2 Estimate manpi 
1, 2 or 3 yea: 

r.1.3 Interpret gem 
each occupatl( 

1.1.4 Interpret nee< 
In number of 



1.3-1 



bulate jKumbi 
cupatlon or c! 
who^9^uall^ 

Compare data f 
estimate unmet 
training. 



1.4.1 
1.4.2 



X.4.3 
1.4.4 
i.4.5 



ERiC 



so 




Relate recomme 
4/72 to dlstrl 
Assess constrA 
Implementation 
11/71 and 4/72 
Re-aasess reco 
Restate recomn 
Study £f devise 
plementation o 



1972-.1973 
AREA V 
COM«inEE WORK PLAN 



Kisslon 



Task 



1 Interpret job market require- 
mentG determined from local and 
area employment surveys • 




t3 Recommend priorities for in*- 
crease or decrease in programs 
and student enrollments. . 



.4 Evaluate reaction to recommenda- 
tions of 11/71 and 4/72. 



1#1»2 Estimate manpower requirement for next 
1» 2 or 3 years. 

r.1.3 Interpret general long-term trends for 
each occupation or cluster available. 

1.1.4 Interpret needed Increase or decrease 
in number of employees projected* 




1.3.1 Compare data from 1.1 and 1,2 to 

estimate unmet needs and possible over- 
training • 



1.4.1 Relate recommendations of 11/71 and 
4/72 to district plans for 1972-73 • 

1.4.2 Assess constraints which have limited 
implement Ation of recommendations of 
11/71 and 4/72. 

1.4 #3 Re-assess recommendations. 
1.4 #4 Restate recommendations. 
1.4.5 Study & devise alternatives for im- 
plementation of recommendations. 
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COMJ'irfTEE WORK PLAN 



Goal 



Mission 



2* To assure that quality 
standards of public 
and private vocational 
instruction in the area 
conforms to existing 
labor market needs. 



2.1 Identify quality standards of 
existing programs. 



2.2 Identify quality standards de- 
sired by entry-level jobs in 
Bay Area. 



2.3 Recommend changes needed in pro- 
gram quality standards. 

= = = s: = srs5:H:e« m'm m zs m st u 

2.4 Evaluate reaction to recommenda- 
tions of 11/71 & 4/72. 



2.1.1 Survey 



private 



2.2.1 Survey 
govemm 
standards 



2.3.1 Compare 

standards 

: M B S: S a 91 K 

2.4.1 Survey 
working 



2.5 Identify successful procedures 
for stimilating change in stand- 
ards* 



ERIC 



2.6 Recommend procedures for stimu- 
lating change in standards. 



2.7 Recommend individuals and agen- 
cies to fester changes in stand- 
ards. 



COMfimEE WORK PLAN 




lllty 
c 

onal 
area 
ng 



2.1 Identify quality standards of 
existing programs • 



2»2 Identify quality standards de- 
sired by entry-level jobs in 
Bay Area» 



2.3 Recommend changes needed in pro- 
gram quality standards. 



2 A Evaluate reaction to recommenda- 
tions of 11/71 & 4/72 ♦ 



2.5 Identify successful procedures 
for stimilating change in stand- 
ards. 



Survey ^^^^/^econd^^ yop/^con^^ 



and 



private program standards. 



2.2.1 Survey industry, business, unions, and 
government agencies for entry-level 
standards. 



2.3.1 Compare present standards with required 
standards Identify changes needed* 



S S St s 



m m m m m 



2.4.1 Survey to locate individuals and groups 
working for dianges in standards. 



2.6 Recommend procedures for stimu- 
lating change in standards. 



2.7 Recommend individuals and agen- 
cies to foster changes in stand- 
ards. 




COMMIHEE WORK PLAN 




Goal 

To assure that inforiaa- I 2<i 
tion derived from follm>4^ 
up studies is shared j 
among educational insti- 
tutions offering voca- 
tional education and 
that needed information 
is collected by follow- 
up studies. 



Mission 
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COMMIHEE WORK PLAN 




Goal 



COMMinEE WORK PLAN 
Mission 



4. To assure that local 
school districts offer 
effective prevoca- 
tional programs. 



4.1 Identify presently existing 
prevocational programs • 



4.2 Identify desirable types of pre- 
vocational programs which could 
be utilized. 



4.3 Identify strategies for imple- 
menting such programs. 



4.4 Recommend improvement of pre- 
vocational programs and a 
strategy for implementation of 
recommendations . 
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4tl»l Define meanin 
program • 

4.1t2 Inventory pro 
terms of kind 
of students ii 



4.2.1 Review literal 
•prevocational 

4 #2. 2 Review ongoinJ 
as possible ri 

4.2.3 Select prevoci 
plicable and i 



4.3.1 Describe resti 
resources nece 

4.3»2 Identify proba 
be made availa 



4.4.1 Review data fr 
identify desir 
procedures t 



COMMIHEE WORK PLAN 



WMM 



Hisslon 



Task 



Identify presently existing 
prevocational programs • 



4.1.1 Define meaning of "prevocational" 
program, 

4.1t2 Inventory programs being offered in 

terms of kinds of programs and numbers 
ot students involved. 



4.2 Identify desirable types of pre- 
vocational programs which could 
be utilized. 



4.2.1 Review literature for recommended 
•prevocational curriculae. 

4.2.2 Review ongoing prevocational programs 
as possible recommended models. 

4.2.3 Select prevocational curriculae ap- 
plicable and feasible to Area V, 



4.3 Identify strategies for imple- 
menting such programs. 



4.3.1 Describe restraints and identify 

resources necessary for implementation, 

4 #3 #2 Identify probable resources that could 
be made available. 



4.4 Recommend improvement of pre- 
vocational programs and a 
strategy for implementation of 
recommendations • 



4.4.1 Review data from 4#1, 4.2, and 4#3 to 
^identify desirable and practical 
procedures. 




COMMITTEE WORK PLAN 



Goal 



Mission 



T( 



5. To assure that all 

students receive occu- 
pational ly related 
counseling and guidance 
services . 



ERIC 



5.1 Ascertain otatus of >>urrent 
guidance seirvlces. 




Acqulr^/reseax 
Area> 




5.2 Ideal^fy desj^Mble pro^dural 
aipr phllosp^lcal ap^Jroaches 

Ich CQ^rfid occuj/ln guidap^ 
servloM. 

5.3 Identify strategies for Imple- 
menting such approaches. 



5.4 Recommend procedures for Improve 
ment of programs and a strategy 
for implementing these recom- 
mendatlono* 

5*5 Evaluate reaction to recommenda- 
tions of 11/71 & 4/72. 



5.2.: 



ntervl^ gulc 
IntCTVlew St 
Descrihr succ€ 




5.3.1 



5.3.2 



Ascertain the 
ural factors i 
vices in favoi 
manner « 

Ascertain 8uc( 
have been utl! 



5.4.1 Review data fi 
to identify d< 
procedures. 



S 8 at S S «K » 



5 1511 Relate rccommi 
to district^ c 
and leglslatl^ 
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COMMinEE WORK PLAN 



Mission 



Task 




5.3 Identify strategies for imple- 
menting such approaches. 



5.3.1 



Ascertain the financial and proced- 
ural factors affecting guidance ser- . 
vices in favorable and unfavorable 



5.4 Recommend procedures for improve- 
ment of programs and a strategy 
for implementing these recom- 
mendations . 



s s a s 



[5.5 Evaluate reaction to recommenda- 
tions of 11/71 & 4/72. 



manner i 



5.3.2 



Ascertain successful strategies which 
have been utilized* 



5.4.1 



Review data from 5.1, 5.2, and 5.3, 
to identify desirable practical 
procedures. 



s s: ac V 



M m mt m 



5.5.1 



Relate recommendations of 11/71 & 4/72 
to district, county, and state plans 
and legislative activity. 
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COmmEE WORK PLAK 



Soil 

6. To assure that an artic- 
ulated program in Voca- 
tional Education be 
established between 
community colleges and 
the secondary feeder 
schools in their area. 



Mission 




6«2«3 Ascertain exti 
college vocat: 
could be offe: 
ities for higl 

6.2.4 Identify stral 
used to implei 



6.3 Recdmmend procedures for articu- 
lation of programs between 
secondary schools and community 
colleges and a strategy for 

implementation of these recom- 
menaatlons. 



6.3.1 Review data fi 
select recommi 
strategy for 




COmiTTEE WORK PLAH 



Mission 



Task 




Estiroa 
ulaj 

lools ai 



to wh3>en ar 
^ts b6t\jeen 
conunupoty col 



6.1.3/A8certai^i extepf to whijzfi high spfiool 
stud^s are/In dual jfttendanc^r^ith 
coj(ftunity ^^rollege y<<cational/^rogramSj 




6.2 Estimate the reasonable and 
practical level for such 
articulation. 



Recommend procedures for articu- 
lation of programs between 
secondary schools and community 
colleges and a strategy for 
impiem|ntation of these recom- 



mendations. 
mmm?mtmsi-\ir 



em 



scert^ln extej>€ to whiGn college/voca- 
educajilon proMtos are Q«ered 
ip^high 3(Mol facij^ies foj/^igh 
school sjKidents. 

6.Jt\l Ascertain additional c^iMiculum/tmits 
for which cac^dit couiW be grao^d. 

Ascertain extent/of addiyf<nial projj^ms 
whicjp/would ba/approprijixe for 
sc>(fol studQi(ts. X X y 



6.2.3 Ascertain extent to which additional 
college vocational education programs 
coMld be offered in high school facil- 
ities for high school students. 

6.2.4 Identify strategies which'have been 
used to implement such procedures. 



6.3.1 Review data from 6.1 and 6,2 to 

select recommended priorities and a 
strategy for implementation. 



MS 
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Mission 

6. A Evaluate reaction to recommenda- 6,4,1 Relate recomra 
tlons of 11/71 & 4/72. to district p 

figures. 
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Mission Task 



aaiKsiiSBrsn 



6.4 Evaluate reaction to recommenda- 
tions of 11/71 & 4/72. 



a cs = 



6.4.1 Relate recommendations of 11/71 & 4/7^2 
to district plans and enrollment 
figures. 
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C&MMinEE WORK PUN 



Soal 



Mission 



?• To assure that all voca- 
tional programs which in- 
clude academic and/or 
literacy standards for 
successful completion, 
have articulated pre- 
vocational and voca- 
tional level remedial 
programs available* 



7.1 Identify extent to which 

remedial programs now exists 



7.2 Identify additional needs for 
remedial programs. 
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7.1.1 Defl 

7.1.2 Inve 
term 
and 



7.2.1 Inve ' 
varl 
Ing 



7.3 Identify desirable types of 7.3.1 
programs which might be utilized 3 
to fill unmet needs. 

7.3.2 



7. A Recommend procedures for expan- 7.A.1 Re^ 

sion and improvement of remedial as 

programs and a strategy for of 
Implementing zwch recommendations » 



Inv 
acc 



Rev 
of 



COMf'UntE V:ORK PLAN 




Mission 



voca- 
ilch in 
/or 

for 
:ion, 

ial 



?•! Identify extent to which 

remedial programs now exist. 




7.2 Identify additional needs for 
remedial programs. 



7.3 Identify desirable types of 

programs which might be utilized 
to fill unmet needs. 



7.4 Recommend procedures for expan- 
sion and Improvement of remedial 
programs and a strategy for 
implementing such recommendations 



7.1.1 Define "remedial programs." 

7.1.2 Inventory programs being offered In 
terms of kinds of remedial programs 
and numbers of students involved. 



7.2,1 Inventory needs of students for 

various kinds of supplementary learn- 
ing achievements assistance. 



7.3.1 Inventory lnstructioi\al units for 
accomplishing needed learning 
achievements . 

7.3.2 Review literature for specific types, 
of learning units. 



7.4.1 Review data from 7.1, 7.2, and 7.3 to 
ascertain priorities for implementing 
of units and appropriate strategies. 
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CO>iMinEn WORK P'lM 



Goal 



8. To assure that an 

optimum assortment o£ 
learning situations 
(e.g. cooperative or 
work experience programs) 
is utilized. 



Mission 



8.1 Determine the types of learning 
, situations presently being 

utilized and the extent to which 
such situations are now used* 




Ascertain strategies for 
maximum utilization of all 
learning situations. 



8.4 Recommend changes in the 

utilization of types of learning 
situations and a strategy for 
implementing such recommenda- 
tions . 



8.1.1 Review types 
ogy utilized 



v1 

8.4.1 Review data i 
select kinds 
which should 
strategies fc 
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CO^iMITTEi: WORK ViM 
Mission 



Task 



8.1 





8.2 



8.4 



ERiCOG 




Determine the types of learning 
situations presently being 
utilized and the extent to which 
such situations are now used* 



Ident 

tions 
ilable 



ascertain strategies for 
maxiiuura utilization of all 
learning situations. 



Recommend changes in the 
utilization of types of learning 
situations and a strategy for 
implementing such recommenda- 
tions * 



8.1.1 Review types of instruction methodol- 
ogy utilized in vocational education. 



8.2.lXReview/fiteratuE< on additional types 
of instruct ior>A methodology wh^^^ 
mlgtft be utl/Wzed Indications 
(ucationj 



l>%3.1 Cor^r with Jreachersyxoordinaj^rs , 
al, to aiBcertala/Testralnjre and 
•^strategl^ for Intflementin^ such 
procedures • 



8.4.1 Review data from 8.1, 8.2, and 8.3 to 
select kinds of learning situations 
which should be encouraged and 
strategies for implementation. 
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COMMITTEE WORK PLAN 



r 



Goal 



Mission 



8.K (cont.) 



"8vA.7 Asciirtaln strategies for 

maximum utilization of Explor- 
atory Work Experience education 



8,A.8 Ascertain strategies for 

maximum utilization of General 
Work Experience education. 



8 •A. 9 Ascertain strategies for 

maximum utilization of Voca- 
tional Work Experience 
education. 



8.A.10 Ascertain strategies which 
would maximize and balance 
the Work Experience education. 



8,A,7,1 



Confer with 
students and 
strategies f 
of Explorato 
education. 



8.A.8.1 



Confer with 
students and 
strategies f 
of General W 



8.A.9.1 



Confer with 
students and 
strategies f 
of Vocationa 
cation. 



8. A. 10,1 Review data 
8«A,3,1» 8.A 
8,A,7.1,, 8. A 

select strati 
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COMMinEE WORK PLAN 



Mission 



Task 



8»A«7 Ascertain strategies for 

maximum utilization of Explor- 
atory Work Experience education 



8»At7.1 Confer with teachers, coordinators, 
students and employers to ascertain 
strategies foi. increasing utilization 
of Exploratory Work Experience 
education. 



8»A»8 Ascertain strategies for 

maximum utilization of General 
Work Experience education. 



8. A. 8,1 Confer with teachers, coordinators, 
students and employers to ascertain 
strategies for increasing utilization 
of General Work Experience education. 



8. A. 9 Ascertain strategies for 

maximum utilization of Voca- 
tional Work Experience 
education. 



8#A.9.1 Confer with teachers, coordinators, 
students and employers to ascertain 
strategies for increasing utilization 
of Vocational Work Experience edu« 
cation. 



8 •A. 10 Ascertain strategies which 
would maximize and balance 
tha Work Experience education. 



8. A. 10.1 Review data from 8. A. 1.1, 8. A. 2.1, 
8.A.3.1, 8.A.4.1, 8.A.5.1, 8. A. 6.1, 
8. A. 7.1,, 8. A. 8.1, and 8.A.9.1 to 

select strategies for implementation. 



COMMITTEE WORK PLAN 



Goal 



Mission 



8.A To assure that an 

optimum assortment of 
cooperative and work 
experience programs 
Is utilized. 



8.A.1 y^scer 
Expl 
educa. 




e extentyfo which 
Work E>^rience 
existsy^ Area V\ 





8.A.1.1 



the epcta/t to which 
Gener^ Work J2XQ«ience edu-. 
cation exis,tjB>ui Area V. 



S.A.2.1 




8/ft,3 Ascetl&in the exte^fft to whicji 
Vociftional Work JKxperiencf 
fucation exia« in Are^ 



La. 4 AscerJ^in restra-fnts which 

llmiC utilizat>i!on of Explo5;rftor; r 
Experie^e educatiory^ 



Ascenlfiin restrainl^S which 
lin^ utilizatioif of General 
ck Experience education. 





8yr.6 Ascertafti restraintsy^^hich 

limij/utilization <>f Vocation- 
al vl^ork ExperieniJ^ education 



vey publ: 
unity, 
number oc p: 
volved/ln E: 
eduoiftion. 

urvey publ: 
community 
number 
volved jfefi Gi 




8.A.3.1 



8.A^4.1 



rvey publ: 
community cc 
number of 
volved 
cducatj 

with 
employe! 
to effecl 
perlencQ/t)rc 

with 
employer 
lo effective 
programs . 






Confer 
and 

to e^rectlve 
lence pro 



COMMITTEE WORK PLAN 



Mission 




Task 



e extent/b which 
Work Ej^rience 
exists >^ Area 




8.A.1.1 



the e^teift to which 
Gener^ Work Bxj^ienc^ edu- 
cati^ exis,t's^ Area V. 



8.A.2.1 



8.A.3.1 





Ascer^in the exteift to whiq) 
Voc«ional Work yKcperienct 
fucation exis4^ in Are£ 



fvey publif^ secondaiy sch^ls and 
:oinmunityjMlleges to aso«tain 
number or programs and/ftudents in- 
volve^/ln Exploratory^brk Experi^ 
eduoGtion. 



Jurvey public^econdary schoQ^fS and 
community c^^eges to asc( 
number of^rograms and sbtfdents in- 
volved JAi General Work/&cperience 
educa«on. 






rvey public s^ondary scho^s and 
community coLreges to ascj^ain 
number of uifograms and a^dents in- 
volved ip/vocational J^wk Experience 
educat; 



fin restraints which 
utiliza^j^ion of Explo^tor r 
Experia{<ce educatio 



8.A.4.1 



er with stu^fents, coordinatoi 
employer^^o ascertain barj^rs 
to effective Exploratory WorJrEx- 
perienc^/programs , 



Ascerj|?6in restrain4ft which 
lin^ utilizatiQiT of General 
fk Experience education. 



Con^r with students</coordinators 
ajara employers to as/ertain barriers 
to effective Gem^l Work Experierue^ 
programs, 



8>^.6 AscertaiTn restraintsytJhich 

limiVutilizationcxt Vocation- 
al><tfork Experienj^^ education.^ 



t^.6.1 Confer wl<?f[ students, coordinators 
and enm^yers to ascertam barriers 
to e^rective Vocational Work Ex- 
p§^i^ence programs. 



Ill 



CaWIHEE WORK PLAN 



Goal 

9. To assure that vocationa 
education acquires a 
parity of esteem with 
all other <:urrlculuin 
areas and a recognition 
of the Intrinsic value 
of ali occupational 
education programs. 
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Mission 

9.1 Assess public attitudes toward 
vocational education. 



9.1.1 Review researcl 
attitude of vo< 




9.2 Ascertain effective procedures 
for improving Image of voca- 
tional education* 



9.2.1 Interview vocat 
training educal 
procedures for 
value of vocat: 



9.3 Recommend programs and/or pro- 
cedures for Improving the 
Image of vocational education. 



9.3.1 Review data frc 
select prlorlt: 
strategies. 



1^ 



COMMinEE WORK PLAN 



itlona 
a 

d.th 
iim 

Itlon 
blue 



9.1 



Mission 



Assess public attitudes toward 
vocational education* 



9.2 Ascertain effective procedures 
for Improving Image of voca- 
tional education. 



Tdsk 



9.1.1 Review reseat \ literature re public 
attitude of vocational education. 




9.3 Recommend programs and/or pro- 
cedures for Improving the 
Image of vocational education. 



9.2.1 Interview vocational educators and 

training educators, etc., re effective 
procedures for informing public of 
value of vocational education. 



9.3.1 Review data from 9.1, and 9.2 to 
select priorities in needs and 
strategies. 




1J.3 



COMMIHEE WORK PLAN 



Soil 

10. To assure that rep- 
resentatives from all 
groups that are to be 
affected by the pro- 
gram be actively in- 
volved in the planning 
of curriculum for vo- 
cational education and 
that such people be 
involved in the imple- 
mentation of these 
programs • 



Mission 

10.1 Ascertain who is now involved 
in the planning and imple- 
mentation of vocational 
education* 



10.1.1 



Review membei 
advisory grou 
tional educat 
professional! 
their role it 
tional educat 



10.2 Identify kinds of people who 

should be involved but who tend 
to be left out. 



10.2.1 Acquire infox 
would acquire 

' from vocatior 
directly or 

10.2.2 Acquire infoi 
might be inst 
vocational ec 
or indirectly 

10.2.3 Select repres 
who should b6 
for vocationa 



10.3 Identify procedures for 
Involving such people. 



10.3.1 



Investigate 
appropriate 
in^program^pl 



10.4 Recommend procedures whereby 
representatives of all groups 
having a vested interest in 
vocational education have the 
opportunity to be involved in 
the planning process and the 
implementation of such plans. 



10.4.1 



Review data f 
10.3 to selec 
and strategifl 
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^AiAlTTYPl? LlAOl/ At All 

COffllTTEt WORK PLAN 




Mission Task 


i all 
:o be 
>ro- 

in- 
unnlng 
: vo- 
)n and 

be 

jnple- 
^e 

- 


10.1 Ascertain who is now involved 
in the planning and imple- 
mentation of vocational 
education* 

10.2 Identify kinds of people who 
should be involved but who tend 
to be left out. 

10.3 Identify procedures for 
involving such people. 

10.4 Recommend procedures whereby 
representatives of all groups 
having a vested interest in 
vocational education have the 
opportunity to be involved in 
the planning process and the 
implementation of such plans. 


10.1.1 Review memberships of planning and 
advisory groups involved in voca- 
tional education. Sample vocational 
professionals for understanding of 
their role in planning of voca- 
tional education. 

10.2.1 Acquire information on people who 
would acquire significant benefit 

• from vocational education, either 
directly or indirectly. 

10.2.2 Acquire information on people who 
might be instrumental in providing 
vocational education, either directly 
or indirectly. 

10.2.3 Select representative kinds of people 
who should be involved in planning 
for vocational education. 

10.3.1 Investigate procedures which might be 
appropriate for involving such people 
in program planning. 

10.4.1 Review data from 10.1, 10.2, and 
10.3 to select priorities in needs 
and strategies. 


ERK 




11.5 





CO^imEE WORK. PLAN 



6oa1 



Mission 



T( 



11. To assure opportunity 
for participation in 
appropriate vocational 
education programs for 
all people din Area V* 



11.1 Ascertain the degree to which 
equal opportunity exists for 
vocational education for all 
segments of society. 




lie 




11,2 Identify barriers to equal 
opportunity. 



11.3 Ascertain procedures for 
eliminating barriers • 



11.4 Recommend changes in pro- 
cedure and policies to elim- 
inate barriers which limit 
opportunity to participate 
in vocational education by 
any segment of society. 



11.2.1 Review with i 
minority and 
catorsi et a: 
education op] 



11.3.1 Review procec 
districts wh: 
provided voc4 
students* 

11.3.2 Ascertain sue 



11.4.1 



Review data 
11.3 to selec 
and strategic 



COM?«TTEE WORK PLAN 



Kisslon 



Task 



mity 
in 
:lonal 
IS for 
V. 



11.1 Ascertain the degree to which 
equal opportunity exists for 
vocational education for all 
segments of society. 



3i.ERjc 




11.2 Identify barriers to equal 
opportunity. 



11.3 Ascertain procedures for 
eliminating barriers. 



11.4 Recommend changes in pro- 
cedure and policies to elim- 
inate barriers which limit 
opportunity to participate 
in vocational education by 
any segment of society* 



11.2.' Review with representatives of 

minority and low income groups, edu- 
cators > at al, barriers to vocational 
education opportunities. 



11*3.1 Review procedures used In school 
districts which have successfully 
provided vocational education for all 
students . 

11.3.2 Ascertain successful strategies. 



11.4.1 Review data from 11.1, 11.2, and 

11.3 to select priorities in needs 
and strategies. 
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